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Cigarette Paper Output Expands in Canada 


Dallas Grant of Howard Smith Paper Co. Describes Work of 
Chemists To Utilize Flax Fiber To Replace European Linen Rags 
— Concern Started Investigation of Flax In 1942 — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que, March 5, 1945—How paper- 
makers in Canada have saved the situation for the 
tobacco trade in this country has been brought to 
public attention by news dispatches telling of relative 
scarcity of cigarettes in the United States, accom- 
panied by pictures of long queues of would-be buyers 
forming outside tobacco stores in American cities. 
Here in Canada cigarettes are plentiful, despite the 
enormous quantities that are being exported’‘to men 
on active service overseas.* This is due not only to 
the fact that Canada grows her own, tobacco, but 
even more to the fact that this country has a thriving 
industry in the manufacture of cigarette paper. 

The story of the inception of this industry is told 
by Dallas Grant, of the Howard Smith Paper Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, who traces the success to 
utilization of waste flax straw from growers of flax 
seed on the western prairies. Formerly the Canadian 
and American markets depended” on French paper 
makers for. their supply of cigarette paper. About 
ten years ago Canadian and American cigarette 
makers, realizing the uncertainty of a European 
supply of cigarette papers in the event of hostilities, 
began to interest paper makers on this side of the 
Atlantic in the manufacture of cigarette paper. It was 
several years before the art was mastered, and then 
the difficulty was that the chief source of raw material 
was linen rags fromy Europe, for while some textile 
flax had always been grown in Eastern Canada and 
certain parts of the United States, the acreage had 
never been sufficient to create any real linen industry 
in North America. 


Sought Fiber to Replace Imported Rags 


The gathering of war clouds in Europe prompted 
pulp and paper research chemists to seek a home 
source of supplies of some fiber to replace European 
linen rags, should that market be shut off. The first 
step was the use of waste textile flax from the Quebec 
and Ontario flax processing plants. After a consider- 
able amount of research it was found that this fiber 
could be treated so as to product a satisfactory paper 
making material. However, the acreage was so small 
that sufficient supplies could not be secured from 
this source. 

The next step was to explore the possibility of using 
flax straw from grain flax, which is grown in large 
quantities in Western Canada for the production of 
linseed oil. While the straw from this flax contains 
a fair amount of fiber, it had never been of interest 
to textile manufacturers on account of its shortness. 
Research chemists soon proved that the shortness 


of this grain flax was no detriment to its use for 
paper making purposes. This opened up a tremendous 
new source of raw material which had previously 
been a waste product, for the practice of the western 


. farmer had been to burn his stacks of flax straw 


as soon as it was threshed. 


Investigation Started in 1942 


It was in.1942 that the Howard Smith Paper Mills 
began..an investigation of western flax straw, and 
as a consequence they set up a decorticating plant 
in Winnipeg which was brought into production early: 
in 1943. The plant.and storage space covers 15 acres. 
The fiber produced at this plant is baled and shipped 
to the company plant at Beauharnois, near Montreal, 
where it‘is cooked and bleached into pulp and is then 
ready for the actual paper making process. The 
Winnipeg plant uses about 12,000 tons of straw per 
year, Which is purchased within a radius of 75 miles 
from Winnipeg. While only a small portion of avail- 
able flax straw is now being used, there is every 
reason to believe that further research and improve- 
ment in manufacturing methods may permit a far 
greater portion of this waste material being profitably 
used. Already it has meant additional thousands of 
dollars in the pockets of western farmers, besides 
providing gainful employment for a large number 
of workers at the Beauharnois plant. The flax pulp 
mill at Beauharnois has one digester and one wet 
machine, with a capacity of 10,000 Ibs., of flax pulp 
per 24 hours. Cigarette paper is only one of many 
varieties of fine papers which the company manufac- 
tures in its paper mill at the Beauharnois plant, the 
total capacity of which is 40,000 Ibs. per 24 hours. 


St. Regis Companies Changes Names 


The corporate name of St. Regis Paper Company 
of Canada Limited has been changed to St. Regis 
Timber Company Limited, and the corporate name 
of Bates Valve Bag Company Limited, manufacturers 
of heavy-duty multiwall paper bags, has been changed 
to St. Regis Paper Company (Canada) Limited. All 
activities are now conducted under the new corporate 
names. The change of name involves no change of 
ownership, management or policies. 


J. J. Levis Paper Co. Incorporates 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 1945—The J, J. Levis 
Paper Company, 98 Cambridge street, Lawrence, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
80 common shares. Joseph L. Levis is president and 
treasurer; William L. Baxter, clerk, and Mary A. 
Levis the third incorporator. 





Midwest Sees Less Paper in Second Quarter 


Critical Pulpwood and Short Wood Pulp aepely Expected To Fur- 
ther Curtail Home Paper Supply — Hope 


Swedish Pulp — Waste Paper Salvage 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., March 5, 1945—The Chicago paper 
trade expects the second quarter of 1945 to be worse 
than the first quarter as far as shortages are con- 
cerned. Pulpwood deliveries to mills are expected 
to be sharply reduced and the manpower and trans- 
portation difficulties of the first quarter are only 

red to be accentuated as the year moves along. 
Shortages of chemicals provides another definite 
problem while extra demands for raw materials for 
use in rayon and munitions: production are expected 
to have a depressing effect on supplies. 

The industry still likes to find a grain of optimism 
in the thought that Swedish pulp can get back into 
circulation this spring al military reports indi- 
cate that there is still a real military job to be done 
before goods can move freely through Baltic ports. 

Locally the waste paper situation was perhaps 
better than in other parts of the country because this 
area escaped much of the inclement weather that held 


up collections in other sections. Even so, and despite . 


excellent salvage efforts, the situation remains critical 
in this territory. In other specific instances, books 
and covers seemed a bit less tight in supply than other 
lines, particularly board where the mills are said 
to be exceedingly hard hit. Sulphites, all grades, were 
far behind any semblance of a civilian schedule. 


Waste Paper Salvage Gets Results 


Chicago collection of waste paper in special drives 
has attained an average of 19,000 tons a month for 
the last fourteen months to give the city the lead over 
all other cities in the nation, according to J. R. Robin- 
son, secretary of the waste paper salvage committee. 
The figure represents 19% of the total excess tonnage 
of waste paper collected each month throughout the 
United States. Adding the excess tonnage of collec- 
tion to the 30,000 tons of waste paper collected 
through normal channels each month in Chicago and 
using four million as an estimated population, Chicago 
has a per capita average of 2442 pounds of waste 
paper collected monthly. Excess tonnage is figured 
on the basis of four sources of waste paper ; industrial 
collections, which average 12,000 tons a month; 
schools, parochial and public, 4,000 tons; special 
events, 2,000 tons and excess office supplies 1,000 
tons. 

The United States as a whole collected 420,000 
tens. of waste 
channels in normal times. That figure has now been 
increased to 587,000 tons. Newspaper campaigns to 
spur the paper collections is credited for about 60% 
of the increase of 100,200 tons a month excess ton- 

for the country as a whole. Mr. Robinson 
pointed out that until the last few months when a 
decrease was experienced while collections in schools 
were being organized, Chicago was collecting about 
21% of the national excess tonnage. 


Scouts Begin Salvage Campaign 


Boy Scouts in Chicago and surrounding area began 
this week to work out a two months campaign to 


paper each. month through regular 


or Early Shipment of 
ains— Other Mill News. 


collect 15,000 tons, or 10% of the national Scout 
ne The war service directorate of the Chicago 

couts said that the total would be 1,000 pounds for 
each scout and those who attain the goal and t 
nasi. a 100 per cent record will receive 
awards. Meanwhile, the combined bands of one of 
the schools just celebrated the end of a four day drive 
by crowning one of their fellow students the band 
paper queen. This drive was an individual school 
effort worked out for after school hours. 


Reports on Sapeye Meeting 


F. D. “Pat” Patterson, sales executive of the Flam- 
beau Paper Company, and recently reelected vice 
president of the western division, Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry, gave a full report of 
the recent annual meeting of the SAPEYES * the 
regular Monday session of February 26 held at 
the Hotel Suicahe. “Pat” reported on all the business 
at hand, announced the alection of S. O. Styles of 
Martine Cantine Company as national president and 
of Edward J. Edwards, Howard Paper Company, 
Chicago, as assistant vice president of the western 
division. He also reported on the various committee 
recommendations and reviewed the February 19 
sessions along with some interesting highlights of 
SAPEYE conduct at various entertainment spots. 
Mr. Patterson reported that he had been unable to 
complete a list of committee appointments for the 
ensuing year and announced that present committee 
chairmen and personnel would hold over until a later 
date. He also announced that at least ten western 
division members were present during the meetings, 
seven of them at the annual session of the SAPEYES 
and that approximately twenty-five Chicago paper 
trade leaders representing various local associations 
were present at the war-time conference. 


Celebrate 50th Year 


One of the oldest and most well known paper 
distributors in the midwest, the Empire Paper Com- 
pany of Chicago, this week to observe its 
fiftieth anniversary. The company was established in 
1895 and is one of the oldest concerns of its kind 
in this area. 


Newspapers Protest Further Newsprint Cut 


Members of the Inland Daily Press Association, 
with offices in Chicago, have, through their board of 
directors, unanimously approved:a resolutior opposed 
to any further cut in the manufacture of. newsprint. 
Copies of the resolution were sent to all interested 
War Production Board officials. The five point 
resolution stressed the importance of keeping a high 
selling medium available for post-war employment 
and that further reduction in newsprint manufacture 
would not aid in meeting the shortage of materials 
existing in other segments of the industry. The 
Association warned that newspapers have had to 
reduce the number of their printed pages with every 
degree of restrictions in newsprint supply, being 
unable to dewngrade paper to gain additional pages 
despite the restrictions. 
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Consolidated Co. Adds Employee Facilities 


Housing Shortage For Farmers and Farm Helpers Employed In 
Winter Solved By Renovation of Old Commercial Hotel—Flow In 
Wisconsin River Is Increased — NLB Orders Mill Election. 


[rnoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

ApPLeTon, Wis., March 5, 1945 — To provide 
quarters for employees who live too far away 
from Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., to return to their 
homes, the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company is renovating the old Commercial hotel. 
A crew from the construction department of the 
company is putting the building in order. Only 
necessary repairs and replacements are being made. 
The building has been unoccupied for some time. 
The kitchen will not be used, as no meals will be 
served in the building. 

Consolidated is now employing a _ considerable 
number of farmers and farm helpers who will return 
to farm work early in the spring. Since this will 
reduce the working force, it has been necessary to 
recruit workers from greater distances. Private 
homes have made rooms available to workers, but 
a shortage has developed, making renovation of the 
hotel necessary. No estimate has nm made as to 
the number of employees who will be able to find 
room in the hotel building, acquired recently by the 
company. 

One hundred and twenty-five foremen from Ahda- 
wagam Paper Products pany and Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company received certifi- 
cates signifying completion of course in personnel 
relations training at a banquet at the Wisconsin 
— Wis., Elks Club Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 28. 

The course was conducted by Charles Pagnucco, 
representing the Wisconsin Department of Vocational 
and Adult Education. Those who presented the certifi- 
cates to their respective foremen were Frank Walsh, 
manager of Ahdawagam; C. E. Jackson, manager 
of the Wisconsin Rapids division of Consolidated, 
and Warren Meadle, manager of the Biron, Wis., 
division. 

M. S. King, the featured speaker, gave facts con- 
cerning the rights and responsibilities of automobile 
drivers, explaining fine legal points and dspellng 
some of the erroneous deas which some persons have 
in respect to the recovery of highway damages. 


Flowing in Wisconsin River Increased 


The Wisconsin river stream flowage has been 
increased during the last few weeks. On Monday, 
February 26, it was 1,998 cubic feet per second at 
Merrill, Wis., compared to an average of 1,682 
during the previous week, and an average of 1,593 
cubic feet during the previous seven days. 

Heavy run-off into the reservoirs of the Wisconsin 
Valle teepeeniant Company, which has its offices 
at Wausau, Wis., have kept the reservoirs up to an 
average of 8.49 per cent of their capacity, when it 
had been planned to reduce the water reserves still 
further. Additional water was being released from 
the reservoirs in ordr to cut down stored water in 
preparation for the spring breakup. 


Labor Board Orders Mill Election 


An election among employees of the Bergstrom 
Paper Company, Neenah, Wis., to determine a bar- 
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ng agent has been ordered by the National Labor 

elations board, it was announced last week. The 
election was ry by the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, AFL. 


Schwarz Opens Branch at South Bend 


Schwarz Paper Company, Chicago distributors and 
mill agents, has opened a branch house in South Bend, 
Ind., under the management of Alfred C. Gall, for- 
merly vice-president of the Central Ohio Paper 
Company and general manager at Toledo. . 

This announcement follows closely a recent state- 
ment by Sidney L. Schwarz, president, in which 
he said, “Larger merchants are eveloping chains of 
branch houses. By increasing their buying power and 
widening their distribution facilities, they enhance 
their value to manufacturers, And by ing their 
scope of servce they enhance their value to con- 
sumers.”’ 

Schwarz Paper Company has held a prominent 
position in the Mid-Western market for the t 
35 years. The South Bend branch, while it will be 
within this major marketing area, may be expected 
to expand the territory now being covered. 


Plans for Port Alberni Mill Progress 


Further progress towards the establishment of a 
sulphite mill at Port Alberni, B. C. by Bloedel, 
Stewart and Welch Ltd. has now been taken. The 
Port Alberni a Council passed the first reading 
of the bylaw, authorizing a fixed taxation agreement 
for a period of 20 years. 

a and agreement now go to Victoria for 
— cation by the legislature through a government 
bill. 


Council took the action after further conferences 
of legal representatives of both sides in Vancouver. 


Referred Only to Industrial Div. 


Boston, Mass., March 5, 1945 — The recent 
announcement by Sherman Paper Products, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass., that Juels E. Timer had been 
me Eastern sales manager, and Allyn G. Whitehead, 
Western sales manager, referred only to the Industrial 
Division of this com 


In the Specialties ivision, which sells pan liners 


and packaging products to the bakng industry, the 
Eastern Division is headed by John E. Sheehan, with 
headquarters in New York, and Arthur Proudfoot, 
Western sales manager, with headquarters in Chicago. 


To Hold Ladies Night May 5 


Officers of the Michigan Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association held 
a special meeting Tuesday, February 27, and set the. 
date Saturday evening of May 5 for the Annual 
Ladies’ Night Dinner Dance, to be held at the Park 
American Hotel, Kalamazoo. 

Details of the meeting’ will be announced at a later 
date. 
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Nathan Sanford Clark 


Nathan Sanford Clark, well known in the paper. 
trade in which he had many ‘friends, passed away 
_February 26 at his home, 86 Hyde avenue, Newton, 
Mass., in his 67th year. Mr. Clark was for a 
number of years with the W. H. Claflin concern. 
In 1919, with Carleton Knight and George D. Allen, 
he organized the firm of Knight, Allen & Clark. 
Later Mr. Knight died and.Mr. Allen withdrew from 
the company. This company. carried on business in 
fine papers at Fort Hill Square until 1936, when they 
removed to 295 Congress street, and later to 275 
Congress street. In 1941, the Century Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., took over the company, Mr. Clark continu- 
ing until last November, but had not been active since 
-then. Mr. Clark was a member of the Boston Paper 
Trade Association. In former years he served as an 
alderman in the city of Boston. _ 

A wife, Mrs. Elsie E. Clark, a daughter, Mrs. 
Winifred Peterson, and a son, Sanford Clark, of 
Newton, who is in the U. S. Army in Germany, are 
living. 

Funeral services were held at the Rich & Bellinger 
Chapel, Newton, March 1. 





Ray S. Pierce 


Ray S. Pierce, aged 63 years, general manager of 
the Newhouse Paper Company of Des Moines, and 
vice president of the..Newhouse organization died 
February 23,..He was the son of James M. Pierce, 
former publisher of the Jowa Homestead. He was 
vice president and treasurer of the James M. Pierce 
Corporation, of Des Moines, publishers of the 
Wallace’s Farmer and the Iowa Homestead. Mr. 
Pierce was associated with the Newhouse Paper 
Company for the past twenty-five years. Survivors 
are his widow; one daughter, Mrs. Ted H. Little of 
Des Moines; one son, James M. Pierce, of St. Louis, 
Missouri; a sister, Mrs. Hugo Schnabel; a brother, 
Dante M. Pierce, all of Des Moines; and four 
grandchildren. 





Frank E:;-Holbrook 


Frank E. Holbrook, former mill manager of the 
Oxford Miami Paper Company, West Carrollton, 
Ohio, a subsidiary of the Oxford Paper Company, 
Rumford, Maine, died in Dayton, Ohio, on February 
27, at the age of 68. Mr. Holbrook had been engaged 
in the paper-making industry for forty-five years 
at the time he retired, in July, 1942. During the almost 
half-century of activity in the trade, he became one 
of the well known figures.in paper industry manufac- 
turing, taking an active part in trade organizations 
and general activity for the benefit of the paper 
industry. 

Mr. Holbrook entered.the-paper business with the 
Kimberly Clark Corporation, in Appleton, Wis., when 
a very young man. In 1900 he went to the Great 
Northern Paper Company as superintendent of their 
mill at Millinocket, Maine, a mill which at that time 
was the largest newsprint mill in the world. Later 
he joined the International Paper Company as assist- 
ant manager of manufacturing. 

In 1921, he joined the Combined Locks Paper 
Company of Appleton, Wis., as general manager of 
manufacturing. He joined the Oxford. Paper Com- 
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when he wa§ niafle mill manage, 
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Carrollton, a position which he held until his retire 
ment. 

Mr. Holbrook was born in Neenah, Wis. He is 
survived by his wife and three children: John V. 
Holbrook, Mary E. Holbrook, and Mrs. James D. 
Platt. 


H. C. Friel Made Vice President 


Harold C. Friel has been elected as vice president 
in Charge of Operations of the Wood Flong Corpo- 
ration. The announcement was matle in New York 
by Nelson Maynard, who has been president of the 
corporation since the death of Jackson Townsend. 

Coming to the Wood Flong Corporation as traffic 
manager when the concern located here 16 years ago, 
Mr. Friel has steadily advanced in the organization. 
He was successively promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent, superintendent and mill manager and now 
becomes the active head of the corporation’s opera- 
tions. 

Since the death of President Jackson Townsend, 
Mr. Friel has been in charge of manufacturing and 
has worked out many plans for improving both the 
company’s product and working efficiency of the mill. 
Much new equipment has been installed and much 
more is on order, which will have to wait for postwar 
deliveries. 

A significant feature of the statement is that which 
says that the corporation has formulated plans for 
expansion and for the handling of new products, all 
of which will be done in Hoosick Falls mill. 

Since taking up his residence in this village Mr. 
Friel has interested himself in many community af- 
fairs and has contributed in a substantial way to the 
success of many community enterprises. He is a 
member of the Hoosick Falls Kiwanis Club and the 
Hoosick Falls Country Club, is chairman of the cur- 
rent campaign for funds for the boy scouts and has 
acted in a similar capacity for many other com- 
munitywide projects. 


E. A. Russell Made Vice President 


Edwin A. Russell, director and sales manager of 
the Philadelphia Quartz Company, manufacturers 
of silicates of soda, Philadelphia, has been named vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Russell joined the 
company in 1918, was appointed assistant sales 
manager in January 1921, and sales manager in 
January 1928. He now has full administration of the 
company’s domestic sales. In addition, he is director 
and sales manager of an associated company, the 
American Doucil Company, manufacturers of syn- 
thetic zeolites. 

J. Passmore Elkinton, vice president and director, 
continues in charge of foreign sales for the Quartz 
Company. 

The company also announced the appointment of 
George J. Banse as assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 











Powell River to Build Clinic 

Erection of a $15,000 medical clinic building is 
proposed for Powell River, B. C. The building 
will be erected in the pulp and paper town by the 
Powell River Company, and it is understood it will 
be built adjacent to the hospital built there a short 
time ago. The new building will provide office facil- 
ities for four doctors. 
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Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Continues to 


Make History 


The Hollingsworth & Whitney Company is among 
the pioneer paper concerns of this country. Its history 
was recently briefly reviewed in an interesting manner 
in connection with the ceremonies attending the award 
of the Army and Navy E to the Chickasaw Mills of 
the concern at Magazine Point, Ala. 

Although Hollingsworth & Whitney Company is 
a newcomer in the rapidly growing industrial field 
of Alabama, it is one of the oldest paper-making 
concerns in the United States, says this historical 
review. For the background of its history one must 
go back nearly 150 years to the early 1800's. 

As early as 1801 Mark Hollingsworth, father of 
one of the founders of the present company, operated 
a paper mill on the Neponset River below Mattapan, 
near Boston. His sons, Ellis A. and Lyman Hollings- 
worth, followed in their father’s footsteps and each 
became expert in paper making and contributed 
important improvements and new methods to the 
industry. 

Discovered Improved Process 


Lyman Hollingsworth discovered an improved 
method for the manufacture of a strong paper by 
the utilization of waste rope in the manufacturing 
process. This improved process was mothered by 
necessity, for Mr. Hollingsworth, being faced with 
a shortage of stock after the panic of 1837, tried the 
experiment of cutting the bolt ropes off old sails 
lying in the mill yard and using this material in the 
manufacture of paper. The result was a manila paper 
of great strength and good quality. A patent for this 
discovery was granted to John M. and Lyman 
Hollingsworth in 1843. 

The Hollingsworth & Whitney Company was estab- 
lished at Boston on April 5, 1862, when Ellis A. 
Hollingsworth and Leonard Whitney, Jr. formed a 
partnership for the manufacture of paper and paper 
bags. Whitney had been operating a paper mill and 
bag factory at Watertown and Ellis Hollingsworth a 
paper mill at South Braintree, Mass. 


First Machine-Made Paper Bags 


Leonard Whitney produced the first machine-made 
paper bags in America at Watertown in 1857, on a 
machine invented by one E. F. Rice of Clinton, Mass. 
The bags used in those days were made flat, much like 
an envelope and pasted together by hand. Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company within the next decade 
had pioneered the first manufacture of the paper bags 
formed with a square bottom. This development of 
the forerunner of the modern “grocery bag” was 
effected through the purchase of the patent rights of 
an 1872 invention by Luther C. Crowell. An interest- 
ing story connected with this development illustrates 
some of the unusual incentives for invention. Crowell, 
when a lad, worked as cabin boy on a sailing ship 
and was scolded by his captain for not getting the 
sugar out of the corners of paper bags. Crowell found 
this censure was unwarranted because of the structure 
of the bag. In his spare time he pasted up a square 
bottom bag, and later invented the machinery to 
produce it. 
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Hollingsworth & Whitney, and subsequently their: 


in New Field 


successors, continued the manufacture of paper bags 
for the grocery and allied trades,—along with their 
manufacture of various standard and specialty papers, 
—up until the year 1925, when the paper bag business 
was sold out to others. 

Charles A. Dean became associated with the com- 
pany in 1874 as sales manager. In 1876 a mill was 
purchased at Gardiner, Maine, which was to be the 
site of continuous operation from that date until 1939. 

On April 1, 1882, following the death of both 
partners, the business was incorporated as Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company, with Sumner Hollings- 
worth as the first president. In this year Charles A. 
Dean became vice-president and general manager. 


Under his management the growth of Hollingsworth, 


& Whitney Company was outstanding. The tonnage 
of paper produced increased from 2,705 tons in 1882- 
1883 to 54,000 tons in 1911, the year of Mr. Dean’s 
retirement, while in the same period the capital. stock 
was increased from $500,000 to $5,000,000. 


Winslow Plant Started in 1891 


Construction was started on the company’s large 
mills at Winslow, Maine, in 1891. Here were built 
paper and pulp mills. The capacity of this unit was 
increased under Mr. Dean’s direction and that of his 
successors, W. E. Pratt and M: L. Madden, to a point 
where 300 tons of paper are produced per day on 


six paper machines, and the daily production of - 


sulphite pulp is 190 tons. The bleach plant has a 
capacity of 50 tons per day. In 1908 a groundwood 
mill was built at Madison, Maine, with a capacity of 
100 tons per day. 

Hellingsworth & Whitney Company’s history covers 
the years of greatest development in the science of 
paper making in the United States and this well- 
established firm has participated in this growth. Its 
early mills first used hemp stock for raw material, 
then successively linen and cotton rags, Manila rope, 
jute, and finally wood fiber, then the chemically 
cooked wood fiber—sulphite pulp, and in more recent 
years, sulphate pulp. 


Operation Starts at Mobile 


In their northern mills this company has long held 
a high reputation as paper makers in the manufacture 
of specialty papers for exacting industrial uses. It 
had developed to a large extent papers which necessi- 
tated the use of imported Scandinavian kraft pulp. 
It soon became evident that the demand for a strong 
high quality kraft pulp was large and growing. 
Meanwhile developments and improvement in the 
utilization of southern pine pulp convinced Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company that they could produce 
these high quality specialty products in the South. 
Most of the earlier mills using southern pine had been 
designed to serve the demand for high production 
rather than quality markets. Following extensive 
study and research a eneeny. process was selected 
that assured the production of high quality papers 
from southern pine, and it was decided to locate 
a mill in Mobile. 

After selection of the present site at Magazine 
Point, the Hollingsworth & Whitney Company pro- 
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ceeded to design and build mills em ing the latest 
technical ts in equipment for the produc- 
tion of high quality bleached and ee 
to meet the exact A} mresges! of industrial uses. 
The Chickasaw Mills include a pulp mill, pulp-drying 
machine, bleach plant, 184 inch Fourdrinier paper 
machine and 124 inch cylinder paper machine, and all 
necessary accessory equipment. The plant has a daily 
capacity of approximately 225 tons of sulphate pulp, 
both bi and unbleached. 


Development of Shell Container Paper 


Because of its modern facilities and experience, the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company was called on 
soon after Pearl Harbor to produce many war 
purpose papers to exacting sinilentions: The manu- 
facture of its civilian papers was drastically curtailed 
in order to take care of the war demands. To effect 
conservation of the critical metal formerly used in 
shipping containers, the use of paper and paper board 
became increasingly important. One of the problems 
presented to the organization by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment was that of designing a satisfactory paper 
container for shipping ammunition to the fronts 
without damage or loss. Paper containers tried for 
this purpose up until that time had been found 
unsuitable to withstand the abuse of shipment and 
handling. The Ordnance Department asked for a 
st , moisture-resistant cylindrical protector. This 
called for the strongest paper possible. 

C. ‘A. Redden, chief engineer of the compamy, was 
assigned to this task. Aided by the company’s pulp 
aud paper experts he carried on experiments which 
led to the development of an ammunition container 
paper of strength characteristics greater than any 
previously produced from wood pulp. Tests of various 
combinations and constructions were conducted in the 
company laboratories and in collaboration with the 
Ordnance engineers and the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratories to develop the required paper and the 
design of the actual container. Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Company engineers also assisted in the 
design of equipment for testing the ammunition con- 
tainers. 

It is of interest to note that this Mobile mill 
manufactured practically all of the high-test paper 
board required for the ammunition container program 
until November, 1944, as up until that time it is stated 
that no other mill was able to meet the high quality 
specifications. The ammunition container plants assert 
that the Chickasaw Mill has produced an extremely 
uniform product, is consistently meeting all specifica- 
tions, has continually increased its production and has 
never failed to make deliveries in conformity with 
the increasing schedule of Ordnance requirements. 


Maine Mills Plan Post-War Expansion 

Four Maine paper and pulp companies alone will 
spend around $5,000,000 immediately after the war 
for modernization of plant and expansion of new 


' products, it has been announced, according to the 


Boston News Bureau.: Latest and largest of planned 
post-war expenditures will be by Oxford Paper, which 
set aside $2,176,000 for that purpose in its December 
31, last, financial statement. S. D. Warren, Keyes 
Fibre and Eastern Corporation have already borrowed 
Bod oes for post-war purposes in connection 
wi refunding programs. 

Beginning of their modernization programs will 
depend upon how soon the companies receive the 
green light from Washington. 


Foresees Less Bag Paper 
[rnom OUR REGULAR ConnEsronDant) 

WasHIncton, D. C., March 7, 1945—There prob- 
ably will be fewer paper grocery and variety omg 
shipping sacks, wrapping papers, env and 
certain converting papers available to the public in the 
second quarter of this year, members of the Kraft, 
Special Industrial and Sulphite Paper. Industry 
Advisory Committees were told by War Production 
— officials at a recent joint session, WPB reported 
today. 

Shortages of domestic wood pulp for the second 
quarter, beginning April 1, require a curtailment in 
allocations to manufacturers of civilian kraft, i 
industrial and sulphite paper, WPB officials said. 

Kraft pulp is now a critical material, most of it 
going into fiber shipping containers, which have to be 
strong and tough to withstand overseas shipment and 
continued rought handling with little storage protec- 
tion, Benton R. Cancell, Acting Director of Forest 
Products Bureau stated. Most of our kraft is reserved 
for military uses, he added, indicating that shortly 
there may be no kraft for other purposes. Within the 
next quarter, kraft products must be placed under 
close control, as are the critical metals, he said. 

While it is believed that bag and wrapping paper 
producers will have to take a cut in their pulp alloca- 
tions for the second quarter, it is hoped that allocations 
to manufacturers of certain industrial papers and 
sanitary food container stock need not be reduced 
further, in view of the high esseritiality of these 
products, WPB said. 

WPB officials pointed out that the proposed curtail- 
ments of pulp were not final, but would be carefully 
considered before being put into effect in the second 
quarter. It was also stated that curtailments in other 
segments of the paper industry would be considered 
shortly by advisory committees representative of the 
manufacturers involved. 


Sorg Pulp Co. to Expand 


Extensive improvements and additions are likely 
to be made at the kraft mill of Sorg Pulp Company 
at Port Mellon, on Howe Sound, B. C. in the early 
future. The proposed expansion will principally 
affect the recovery plant, washing and screening 
facilities. Substantial increase in production’ will 
follow. 

However, detailed plans in this connection have 
not yet been drafted, and the program is being held 
in abeyance in part by the difficulty in obtaining 
required equipment and materials. 

In the meantime, however, several new installations 
are being made to increase efficiency at the Port 
Mellon plant. A bucket elevator of larger capacity 
for handling chips will be completed shortly and 
water supply is being improved with a new intake 
basin and screening facilities. 

Another item is installation of a yard conveyor for 
pulpwood and fuel storage. This is being done partly 
with a view to making it possible to give a full run 
of jackpine pulpwood in the mill. The jackpine pulp 
will then be mixed with other pulp in the proper 
proportions. ° 

Sorg Pulp Company has been using jackpine for 
several months with success. The company has a 
contract with the British Columbia Security Com- 
mission which administers Japanese work camps in 
the Cariboo, shipping the jackpine out by railroad to 
Squamish. 
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ANOTHERZ 
EXAMPLE OF 


In this comprehensive series captioned 
“Another Example of Complete Stock 
Entrance by Valley”. we have shown 
the biggest and the smallest machines 
in the country — the fastest and the 
slowest running. 


Backed by such a wealth of experience, 
your problems of stock entrance (and 
you surely have them) can best be 
solved by the Industry's specialists. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 
APPLETON 
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SAE ARE RIOT ee ” 


By U.S. Paper Exporters 


The United States Paper Exporters Council, Inc., 
which is a non-profit association, composed of a 
majority of the more important American paper 
export merchants, established several years ago to 
foster and promote the best interests of the paper 
export trade has just sent out a pamphlet entitled 
“Some Information About Paper” which in part is 
as follows: 

While the council has taken all possible steps to 
cooperate with the Government in order to assure 
adequate supplies, the war has tremendously compli- 
cated the normal conduct of business. The council 
believes that the importers of American-made paper 
in world markets are vitally interested in having 
information from a disinterested but authoritative 
source. It is the council’s purpose to issue informative 
statements periodically.. This first announcement. will 
serve to clarify present problems to all who import 
American-made paper. 

It is necessary, at the outset of a new year, to take 
a sober and realistic view of the paper market. Paper 
is a commodity which must be transformed from 
pulp and other raw materials to the fmished product 
by a multiplicity of manufacturing processes. The 
manufacture of paper is subject to war-time restric- 
tions of manpower and shortages of raw materials, 
just as are steel, automobiles, radios and thousands 
of other items. 


Paper Situation Is Worse 


At a recent meeting in New York, an official of the 
United States Government, in charge of the Paper 
Section of the Foreign Economic Administration, 
stated that the supply situation as regards paper is 
worse than it has ever been since the beginning of 
the war. 

Another official of the United States Government, 
Chief of the Pulp and Paper Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, recently stated 
that the shortage of paper for civilian use will become 
progressively tighter. He further stated that the 
production of paper for war uses must be increased 
to meet expanding needs, and in addition demands 
for paper from the liberated areas must be taken 
care of. 

Several leading associations of paper manufacturers 
and merchants have gone on record to say that we 
aresfaced with a serious outlook, and that from 
present indications, there is little possibility of any 
substantial easing during the present year of the 
shortage of raw materials used in making paper. 


Serious Shortage of Papers 


These reports from most responsible sources mean 
that there is a serious shortage of paper. The United 
States, the world’s largest producer of paper, finds it 
necessary for the first time in history to ration that 
portion of its production available for export to the 
consumers and importers of paper in other countries. 
It is not at all pleasing to be told that you cannot 
have all the paper you want, since before the war, 
paper was always in free supply. 

The first obligation and duty of the American 
paper manufacturer is to promptly supply to his 





Government and to our Armed Forces, and to the 
forces of our Allies, all the paper and paper products 
necessary to the conduct of the war. There can be 
no objection to. this on the part of any civilian 
consumer of paper, however t his needs may be. 

Another obligation is that of supplying paper and 
paper products to the enemy-devastated areas now 
being liberated by our armies and those of our Allies. 
These areas are unable for various reasons to produce 
paper or to secure it elsewhere, and they urgently 
need supplies of paper to carry on their essential 
activities until they are able to produce for themselves 
or to secure paper from their normal suppliers. 

When these needs, paramount to all others, are 
taken care of, then the balance of American paper 
production becomes available for our domestic civilian 
needs and for export to our friends in other countries. 

Our paper mills, faced with critical shortages of 
manpower and raw materials, have utilized every 
known process to maintain an adequate production 
of paper, yet the simple truth is that there is not 
enough paper to take care of the demands of our 
rapidly expanding world markets. 


Exports of Paper Under Strict Control 


The Government of the United States has, there- 
fore, found it necessary to place the export of paper 
under strict control, so that the minimum essential 
needs of all our foreign friends can be covered inso- 
far as may be possible under stringent wartime condi- 
tions. Exports are controlled and have been controlled 
for some time past by means of export licenses. This 
form of control is fair to all concerned, and while 
tending to fairly distribute paper to all who need it, 
also exercises a strict supervision over price. Amer- 
ican paper prices, during this time of shortage, have 
not shot up to unreasonable levels, as they did in the 
last war, and. have been at all times prices which 
reflect fair values. 

While paper is in extremely short supply, and while 
our production is not sufficient to supply our foreign 
friends with all the paper they believe they require, 
our Government, acting in conjunction with the 
reputable paper exporter, is bending every effort to 
see to it that our foreign customers’ essential minimum 
requirements are met, insofar as humanly possible. 


Should Order Only When Needed 


The American paper export merchant asks that you 
only order what you actually need, to anticipate your 
requirements as far in advance as may be possible, 
and to authorize your suppliers to substitute qualities 
or even alter specifications, should they find it impos- 
sible to serve your exact requirements. 

Certain amounts of paper are allocated quarterly 
for export to our foreign markets. This quantity of 
paper falls far short of demand, but is all that can be 
spared for foreign civilian consumption. Export 
licenses are issued against such quantities, and these 
licenses are granted in the most part to those export 
paper merchants who have served certain markets 
in large volume in the past. There will not be suffi- 
cient paper licensed in any one quarterly period to 
cover all orders placed in this country, hence there 
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they quit 
painting 
with mold 


Mold has a special appetite for paint. It likes prac- 
tically all kinds, but its favorites are water soluble and 
emulsion types because of their high protein content. 


When paint manufacturers presented their problem, 
Dow technicians gladly accepted the challenge. For 
they are probably the No. 1 enemy of mold, having 
fought it zealously for years. The “half and half” 
cirdle at the right proves how well Dow research men 
succeeded in combating mold in paint by mixing 
Dowicide in it during the manufacturing process. 
After 30 days’ exposure in a humidity chamber, the 
Dowicide-treated portion remained free of mold. The 
untreated section on the left of the circle was dark 
with mold. Paint fortified with Dowicide resists mold 
even under conditions of dampness such as may pre- 
vail in breweries, canneries, dairies, textile and paper 
mills. The result is better light reflection, less loss 
from frequent renovations and shutdowns. 


Today, there is a total of seventeen related Dowicide 
products, Each is designed for a meats “ but all are 
ready to help you with any mold problem that ma 

exist under conditions special to your industry. Call 
on Dow to help you combat destructive, expensive 


mold attacks. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ‘ 
ba cei hiaals: Shinunidillc: Mice tie. tig Sk Naan CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


Chicago + St. Louis « Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle | TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
March 8, 1945 
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will be, in most cases, long and unavoidable delays 


in securing export licenses, without which paper ° 


cannot be manufactured or ex; 

No one can ignore the fact the general quality 
and appearance of American-made paper has deterio- 
rated. American-made paper before the present 
conflict was outstanding in quality. Our mills, how- 
ever, have been forced to use inferior pulps and 
to substitute raw materials, simply because standard 
qualities are not available. Our Government now 
controls the distribution of all pulps, and mills must 
take what they can get to keep up production. Even 
so, the present” qualities are not appreciably inferior 
to paper made ten or twelve years ago. All reputable 
paper export merchants will make every effort to ship 
usable paper. One thing is certain, and that is, with 
the ending of this war, American-made papers will 
again resume their outstanding quality. 


Making of Certain Paper Prohibited 
Our Government has found it necessary to prohibit 


‘the manufacture of paper in certain heavy weights, 


special colors, and unusual sizes and finishes. This 
action was not arbitrarily taken to deprive you of 
what you previously used, but is a logical effort to 
spread out the available amount of paper which can 
be produced. 

Lack of suitable materials for- properly packing 
paper for export shipment has forced mills to use 
substitutes. Lumber is needed urgently for other 
purposes, and many mills find it impossible to secure 
good quality cartons, rope, waterproof paper and 
metal fastenings. With all these shortages of essential 
materials, our mills are still making every effort 
to pack paper for export as safely as possible under 
existing conditions. 

Delays in filling paper orders are inevitable. It 
must be realized that paper cannot be manufactured 
for export, until an export license is secured. When 
this delay is taken into consideration, together with 
the fact that mills are several months behind in their 
schedules, it becomes clear that orders for paper will 
be subject to long and disappointing delays before 
they can be made and shipped. 

e reputable American paper export merchants 
believe that their foreign friends and customers are 
fair-minded people, tolerant of. shortcomings and 
deficiencies caused by unprecedented wartime condi- 
tions. 

The American paper export merchants promise 
that as soon as possible after the victorious termina- 
tion of the war, American-made paper will again be 
available in unlimited quantities and outstanding 
qualities. 


Opposes Cut in Newsprint 

Senator Willis, Republican, of Indiana, in paying 
tribute last week to the contribution which newspapers 
are making in the war effort, told his colleagues in 
the Senate that there were rumors that newsprint 
allotments would .be reduced in the second quarter 
of this year and that studies showed Government 
requirements are due to increase 1,250,000 pounds 
in that quarter. He added: “I do not intend to 
criticize here the various agencies of Government 
which deem it so necessary to carry on their propa- 
ganda as well as their essential needs during these 
war times, but I do contend that the Government is 
making a grave mistake if it restricts to a greater 
degree than it is willing to assume for itself, the use 


of paper for newspaper publishing.” 


Recommends Printing Paper Cut 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] : 

Wasurncron, D. C., March 7, 1945—Anticipating 
a reduction in the amount wed yes paper that can 
be produced from the reduced pulp ey oo . 
during the second calendar quarter of 1945, repre- 
sentatives of the magazine publishing industry and © 
the commercial printing industry have recommended © 
to the War Production Board that the shortage be | 
met by a corresponding cut in the quantity of paper | 
delivered to these two industries, WPB announced 
today. 

At a joint session of the WPB industry advisory | 
committees of these two groups this week, members | 
were told of the impending shortage of pulp, and | 
the consequent reduction of paper available to the © 
printing and publishing industries in the second 
quarter. Confronted with the problem of curtailed™ 
supply, members of both committees, in separate 
sessions, proposed plans to limit deliveries of pa- 
per that publishers and printers may accept from % 
available supplies. 

Surveys conducted in the two industries indicate ~ 
that a majority of magazine publishers and commer- 
cial printers have sufficient paper supply on hand to 
permit the required curtailment of their second quar- © 
ter deliveries without a further reduction in their 
permitted usage. Publishers and printers with above- ~ 
average inventories were reported as willing to ac- 
cept additional curtailments in the amount of paper 
delivered and thus make available a larger supply 
for those less fortunate. 

The task committee for both industries was author- 
ized to continue studies of the problems arising from 
the shortage and to advise with WPB in working out 
procedures. : 

Specific problems affecting the two industries were ~ 
discussed, and proposed amendment to orders were 
reviewed in the separate sessions of the two commit- 
tees. 


Heads Valve Manufacturers Group 


W. B. Holton, Jr., president of the Walworth 
Company, manufacturers of valves and fittings, has 
been elected president of the Valve Manufacturers 
Association. 

Since March 9, 1943, Mr. Holton has been produc- 
tion consultant and head of the Valve and Fittings 
Industry for the War Production Board in Wash- 
ington as a Dollar-A-Year man. His resignation from 
this position became effective February 1. In a letter 
accepting Mr. Holton’s resignation, H. G. Batcheller, 
chief of Industry Operations and vice chairman of 
the War Production Board, expressed to Mr. Holton 
the thanks and appreciation of the board for his 
“interest, resourcefulness, helpful guidance and com- 
petent advice in the handling of the many problems 
that have been ever present in the Valve and Fittings 
industries.” Mr. Batcheller also urged Mr. Holton 
to accept an appointment as a member of the Advisory 
Committee in order that the board may continue to 
have the benefit of his advice on matters pertaining 
to these industries. 

Mr. Holton is also Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the newly established Navy Industrial 
Association, an organization of several hundred indus- 
trial, railroad, and public utility corporations who 
have established the Association for the purpose of 
continuing, both now and post war, effective coopera- 
tion between private business and the Navy. 
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Something to do about tomorrow —TODAY 


Your responsibility doesn’t stop with 
maximum war production. As a busi- 
ness man, you are a vital unit in the 
U. S. plan for economic reconversion. 
Don’t wait for the “V” day whistles 
to wake you up. 

Post-war America must market an- 
nually 140 billion dollars worth of goods 
and services—over 50% more than in 
any pre-war year. But our enlarged 
production facilities that make this 
necessary also make it possible to cap- 


ture quickly product hungry markets of 


the world—as well as tap our own 
accumulated needs and savings. 

Here are the makings of those 
55,000,000 peacetime jobs. Here is the 
guarantee against run-away deflation. 

YOU MUST BE READY .. . (1) Make 
a reasonable estimate of your needs 
to begin post-war business. (2) Place 
orders now for this material, to be 
delivered as soon as W.P.B. permits. 
(3) Advise your customers to do the 
same. (4) Keep up-to-date on govern- 


mental rulings. 


With all manufacturers doing this, 
the transition period will be shortened 
and depression trends stopped ... 
Because this plan permits suppliers to 
anticipate your needs and begin pro- 
duction on them at an earlier date. It 
gives you a back-log of orders to start 
you off and assures your quick return 
to civilian business. 

If you desire reprints of this adver- 
tisement without the Heppenstall name, 
mail your request to Heppenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania. 


4 E Pp w £ S s TA L L y the most dependable name in chipper knives 
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Death fore ed in PAPER 


Out of its paper jacket—into the waiting barrel of a giant gun—then roaring on its way into 


the enemy lines. Up to the very moment of its mission of death, each shell is packed and 
protected in paper. Shell cases are made of paper board. Bullets and hand grenades are packed 
in paper cartons. 

Today paper is a vitally essential war material —serving in countless ways at home, in industry 
and at the battle fronts. The paper industry, meeting the emergency ENWOON ! 
with resourcefulness and skill, is making an enormous contribution . 


to carrying the war to a victorious conclusion. 


F. C. Huyck & Sons is proud to be serving an industry so es- F.C. HUYCK & SONS 
sential to the war program. Our skill, our facilities and our 
75 years of experience are always available in solving the Kenwood Milis 


special felt problems created by urgent wartime paper needs. Albany New York 
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Today—thanks largely to you and other industrial executives—22,000,- 
000 civilian workers are speeding victory and achieving postwar secu- 
rity through the Payroll Savings Plan. Over 60% of the 6th War Loan 
subscriptions came from this source—and, between drives, this forward- 
looking plan has been responsible for 3 out of 4 War Bond sales! 













Good as this record is, the Payroll Savings Plan can be still more effec- 
tive. Believing this can best be accomplished by giving Bond buyers a 
definite idea of the many benefits accruing to them, the War Finance 
Division has prepared a variety of active aids for employee education. 







This new “ammunition” includes: 






a—An entertaining, swift-paced moving picture, graphically 
showing the importance of buying—and holding—War Bonds. 





b—An interesting, easy-to-read booklet, explaining how War 
Bonds may be accumulated to provide education for children, 
homes, retirement incomes, etc. 






c—Attractive, handy War Bond envelopes, enabling Bond 
holders to note each separate purchase—and the specific purpose 
for which each Bond or group of Bonds was bought. 






Passing this particular ammunition requires that you reappraise your 
own company’s Payroll Savings Plan. Have your own War Bond Chair- 
man contact the local War Finance Committee—today ! They will wel- 
come the chance to discuss this new program with you. 











The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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- This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council a 
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Advises 5 Per Cent Newsprint Cut 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinecton, D. C., March 7, 1945—The News- 
paper Industry Advisory Committee has recommended 
that all: newspaper publishers reduce their second 
quarter «newsprint delivery orders by 5% in order 
ts bring them into balance with supply, the War 
Production Board reported today. 

Priniing and Publishing Division officials, however, 
expressed fears that the reduction necessary might 
go deeper than 5% in view of transportation difficul- 
ties and increased Government requirements. 

The committee further recommended that there be 
no cut in the present allowable consumption. This 
would require use of inventories to meet reduced 
deliveries. 

The committee’s recommendations were made in 
the face of an expected newsprint shortage of more 
than 45,000 tons, approximately 544% of estimated 
orders of 865,000 tons, WPB officials explained. 

Increased newsprint requirements of the Armed 
Services. and other Government agencies and ship- 
ments to United Nations, neutral countries and liber- 
ated areas contribute to the defincit, they pointed out. 

The committee limited its recommendation of a 5% 
delivery curtailment to the second quarter only, be- 
cause, members said, they believed adequate supplies 
of newsprint may be available during the second half 
of 1945. They also recommended that the fractional 
carload delivery provisions now in the newspaper 
order (L-240) should continue without change in 
order to prevent delivery delays and severe inventory 
reductions by small users. 

Another recommendation was that the WPB Print- 
ing and Publishing Division establish a system of 
certification to break down the newsprint purchases 
of paper dealers and brokers according to the several 
limitation orders under which newsprint will be 
consumed.: The proposed system would provide pro- 
tection for a dealer's established newsprint customers, 
it was said. 

The committee also recommended that proposed 
amendments to Supplement 1 to the Newspaper 
Limitation Order L-240 be adopted, in an effort to 
standardize procedure before the Appeals Board. 

The amendments proposed include the following: 

Determination of newspaper circulation increase 
in areas of extraordinary population growth by com- 
paring the circulation in the first quarter of 1945 
with the average for the year 1942; 

Use of Census Bureau figures, when available, 
or public utility records of domestic customers of 
electric service, as basis for establishing growth in 
population ; 

Application of the adjustment factor, above the 
7%2% absorption requirements, only to that portion 
of a newspaper's adjusted base tonnage that cor- 

to the ratio of its trading area net paid 
circulation to its total net paid circulation for the last 


two quarters of 1944; 
Ex-quota paper grants made on appeals under the 
tion-growth formula should not be subject to 
the sliding scale reduction ; 

Additional tonnage granted to provide circulation 
—. = to pens Pe ae a tradin 
area not be granted in succeeding quarters i 
the additional paper has not been used for that 


Cond am . 

authorities have advised the War Pro- 
duction Board that approximately 90,000 tons of 
newsprint are now backed up at Connon mills and 


cannot be shipped because of lack of transportation 
facilities, printing and ‘publishing officials reported. 
This has resulted in the shutting down of one Cana- 
dian mill and may shortly have repercussions on a 
number of other mills as well as on newsprint 
consumers in the United States, it was pointed out. 
The committee urged that newspaper publishers and 
representatives of other industries immediately make 
every possible effort to unload freight cars as speedily 
as possible. 

After a two-day session, the committee adjourned 
to meet April 19-20, 1945. 





Time Acquires Bryant Mill 
KataMazoo, Mich., March 2, 1945—Time, Inc., 
of New York acquired ownership of the Bryant Paper 
Company local mills last week when stockholders 
of the latter firm voted unanimously to support the 
action of the board of directors taken February 17 
approving the offer of the New York publishing 


concern. 

Specifically, the stockholders voted to accept the 

300,000 cash offer of Time for the real estate, 
machinery, equipment, inventories and the corporate 
name. The directors then convened and voted to 
c the name of the concern to the Portage 
Liquidating Company, which will assume charge of 
the remaining assets of the fermer Bryant Paper 


pany. 

Tuaiesow officers of The Bryant Paper Company 
will meet with D. W. Brumbaugh, secretary and con- 
troller of Time, Inc., and his attorneys for an o i- 
zation meeting. At this time the Bryant Paper Con - 
pany will be set up, with officers of the former Bryant 
Paper Company remaining in charge. 

The transaction was made with the specific under- 
standing that Time, Inc., will take only that part of 
Bryant’s production which can be sold “without 
sacrificing any of the old company’s present customer 
relationships,” as it was put by Charles L. Stillman, 
treasurer of Time, Inc. This deal is the first one 
in the history of the paper industry in the Kalamazoo 
valley that a mill property has passed wholly into the 
hands of outside interests. 





Mills State Allocation Preference 


Manufacturers of tissue and sanitary papers would 
prefer an over-all percentage reduction of the amount 
of wood pulp allocated to their mills rather than 
curtailment of pulp for use in manufacturing certain 
types of these papers, the War Production Board was 
advised by members of its Tissue Paper Industry 
Advisery Committee at a meeting here last week, 
WPB has stated. 

In view of the anticipated shortage of pulp next 
quarter, the WPB Paper Division called meetings of 
its advisory committees in the several segments of 
the industry, seeking advice as to how an equitable 
allocation of available pulp could be made. 

In an effort to assure adequate tissue papers for 
essential military and industrial requirements, reduc- 
tions in the amount of pulp allocated in the second 
quarter below those of the first quarter were suggested 
in what were considered the less essential fields, WPB 
officials reported. 

Recommendations of the committee were noted by 
WPB paper officials, who said the whole question of 
pulp allocation to the various segments of the paper 
and paper board industry would be considered shortly 
and announcements made as to final allocations. 
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How Engineering has Licked 
HEAVY DUTY 


CLUTCH TROUBLES 


If you operate heavy machinery, 
you know that your time losses and 
your maintenance expense are very 
likely to come from clutch trouble. 

Modern engineering has come to 
your rescue with the Fawick Airflex 
Clutch, which controls power and 
torque by air, without arms, levers, 
toggles or springs. 


Tug goes from full speed ahead 
to full reverse in 3 seconds 


Here is proof in the toughest kind 
of service. On this powerful Diesel- 
driven tug, the Airflex Clutch was 
thrown from full speed ahead to 
full reverse in 3 seconds, without 
damage to engine or propulsion 
mechanism. No other type of clutch 
could possibly absorb torque in 
this manner, 





Greater maneuverability for 
all Naval craft 


Hundreds of Diesel-driven vessels 
in the Navy, Coast Guard and Mer- 
chant Marine have been equipped 
with Airflex Clutches. Without ex- 
ception, these ships have greater 
maneuverability. Valuable space is 
saved, time is saved in installation 
and maintenance, and in the train- 
ing of personnel, and performance 
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has new reliability, especially under 
combat conditions. 











Landing Craft made easier 
to handle 


The landing craft of various types 
that are so essential in modern 
warfare are being equipped with 
Fawick Airflex Clutches to give 
them more flexibility of operation, 
and greater dependability under 
extreme circumstances. 


| 


Space-saving is a definite plus 


Because the Airflex Clutch has no 
toggles, levers or springs, it saves, 
through its compact design, a tre- 
mendous amount of space over 
other types. This is especially im- 
portant on marine installations, and 
wherever heavy-duty drives must 
be put into restricted places, such 
as cranes, hoists and draglines. 
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How the Fawick Airflex 
Clutch Works 


Inflate the rubber-and-fabric gland 
and it expands to engage the clutch. 
Deflate and the clutch is disen- 
gaged. As simple as that is the way 
the Fawick Airflex Clutch controls 
power by air, without springs or 
levers or toggles. 









Suitable for many important 
industrial applications 


The Fawick Airflex Clutch has 
proved its efficiency and economy 
on steel mills, rubber mills, paper 
mills, hoists, shovels, cranes, drag- 
lines, dredges, presses, punches—all 
types of heavy duty machinery. 
Acts as clutch, brake, slip-clutch, 
flexible coupling or power take-off. 


Engineering service 
The Fawick Engineering Depart- 
ment will gladly consult with you 
on clutches for all kinds of 
heavy duty drives. Book- 
let on request. 


FAWICK AIRFLEX COMPANY, INC. 


Cleveland 11, O. 
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tin ubricants—Tycol oils 


lubrication need of 





ineered to meet specific 
service conditions.|At every step from selettion of crudes to\blending of 


finished product, Tycol lubrica 
cating efficiency which means g 
type of equipment. 

Tide Water engineers ¢ eigpee fated 
lubrication. They will be glad to assist you in selecting the Tycols 
best suited to your specific need. Call or write your nearest Tide 
Associated office for further details. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL. COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL + Sastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 





DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it extremely 
important that all empty drums 
immedia 


Have You Received Your Copy of “Lubricania’’? 


This informative handbook, “Tide Water Associated 
Lubricania", gives clear, concise descriptions of the 
basic tests used to determine important lubricant 
properties — Viscosity, Pour Points, Neutralization 
Number and many others. For your free copy write 
to Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


be returned 


TYCOL 
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lations are controlling side 
register and cut-off, regulating 
speed of supercalenders, and 
maintaining constant tension on 
rewinders as well as on sectional 
and single-motor paper machines. 
On bag machines, cut-off control 
at speeds of 400 to 500 ft per min 
is being held to an accuracy of 
1/32 inch or better. Color regis- 
ter on high-speed presses is being 
















This G-E PARTNERSHIP 
MAKES IT PRACTICAL 


The combination of electronic 
tubes and the G-E amplidyne 
(and often electronics alone) 
opens up many new possibili- 
ties in the precise control of 
paper travel over a wide range 
of speeds. 


held to 3/1000 inch at 1000-ft- 
per-min speeds! 

With the G-E amplidyne, re- 
sponse to the control impulse is 
fast and positive. This generator- 
like unit steps up small control 
signals to working forces that can 
handle heavy machinery without 
appreciable time lag. By eliminat- 
ing many contactors and relays, 
the amplidyne gives you a new 
concept of operating simplicity. 
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Accurate side register control as paper travels at high 
speed is initiated by a photoelectric scanning head at 
the edge of the sheet (shown just below counter- 
weight), An amplidyne powers the motor which 
corrects the roll position. 


Here’s extreme accuracy of register at high speed—a 
multicolor rotogravure press with paper speed of 
1000 ft per min! A register mark made by the first 
impression is photoelectrically matched with a 
register slit on the next printing cylinder. 


Web-register control for precise cut-off begins with 
photoelectric scanning of register marks. An ampli- 
dyne-powered motor applies a differential correction 
between draw-roll speed and knife-roll speed. 


OR WHAT-HAVE-YOU ? 


Whenever paper in motion creates 

a control problem for you, you'll 

find G.E. ready with a practical 

solution, derived from wide ex- 

perience on all kinds of paper-mill 

and printing-plant drives, as well 

as from electronic research. Let 

our application engineers give you 

the facts on the operating and 

maintenance experience of elec 

tronic controls now in regular use. 

You’ll find convincing evidence of 

high operating continuity under 

difficult service conditions. General 

Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Installations at Arkell and 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Buy all the BONDS you caen—and keep all you buy! 
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To Be Central Division Manager 

The Dicalite Company has appointed G. A. Russell 
as Central Division manager and H. L. Dunham as 
Eastern Division manager. 

Mr. Russell, formerly manager of the company’s 
district office in Kansas City, will make his head- 
quarters in the Chicago office. He is a civil engineer- 
ing graduate of Kansas State Agricultural College, 
and followed engineering and construction work for 
about 6 years. Since 1926, however, his work has 





G. A. Russet 
been sales engineering involving uses of diatomaceous 
silica. He has been a member of the Dicalite organi- 
zation since 1931. 

Mr. Dunham has been with the company for 
approximately 4 years, becoming district manager of 
the Cleveland office when it was established in 1941. 
He also received his engineering education at Kansas 
State Agrucultural College. His experience in indus- 
trial sales engineering, as well as civil and highway 
engineeiring, is extensive and includes connectons 
with Mundet Cork Company, Philip Carey Company, 
and the Government Park Service, previous to joining 
The Dicalite Company. Mr. Dunham takes up his 
new duties in the New York offices of the company. 





R. O. Herbig Is Promoted 


R. O. Herbig, since 1921 district sales manager 
in Chicago for the Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, has been appointed central 
western sales manager of the company, it is announced 
by Edward E. Helm, general sales manager. 

The new position extends Mr. Herbig’s activities 
to include the territory westward to Denver and is 
part of the company’s program of enlarging responsi- 
bilities in line with expanded business. 

Mr. Herbig came with Reliance in 1917 following 
his study of. electrical engineering at Case School of 
Applied Science and has been with the company since 
except for a period of service in World War I. He 
opened the first Reliance office in Cincinnati in 1920 
and became manager in the Chicago District in 1921, 
where he has been particularly active in application 
work in the steel, machine tool and paper industries. 
He is a member of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers, Theta Tau Fraternity, Masonic Lodge and 
the South Shore Country Club. 


Stein Hall Companies Merge 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, and its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Stein, Hall Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, are now being operated as a single 
company under the name of the former. Conducted 
substantially under the same management for many 
years, the two companies have been combined for 
the purpose of more efficient operation. 

Stein-Hall manufactures and distributes starches, 
gums, dextrines and other materials used by many 
industries, and imports burlap and other commodities. 
The company dates back to 1866, when Solomon Stein 
launched a starch factory in Chicago. His son, Leo 
Stein, started the New York business in 1889. A year 
later he was joined by Frank Griswold Hall, who 
was president of the company when he died last July 
as a result of an automobile accident. Edwin Stein, 
son of the late Leo Stein, joined the company in 1916 
and succeeded Mr. Hall as president. 

Stein-Hall’s home office continues at 285 Madison 
avenue, New York, and the Chicago office and factory 
continue at 2841 South Ashland avenue. To provide 
New York office space for reorganized and expanded 
industrial selling and product supply departments, 
the New York laboratory will be moved to Stein- 
Davies Company, Long Island City, N. Y., the 
company’s gum ‘and adhesive factory, where it is 
planned to centralize the company’s laboratories. In 
addition to the present production control and food 
laboratories, there will be adhesive, paper, textile and 
starch research laboratories. Service laboratories will 
continue to be maintained at Chicago on food, adhe- 
sive and production control, and at Providence, R. I. 
and Charlotte, N. C., on textiles. 





To Cut Book Paper Output 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncrTon, D. C., March 7, 1945—Estimates of 
available wood pulp indicate that printing paper 
production will have to be reduced beginning with the 
second calendar quarter, April 1, 1945, members of 
the Book, Groundwood and Writing Paper Manu- 
facturing Industry Advisory Committees were advsied 
by War Production Board officials.at a recent joint 
meeting here, WPB said today. This cut would fall 
largely on civilian usage, the officials said. . 

Any reduction in book paper production will be 
reflected in paper available to book and magazine 
publishers and to commercial printers, while a curtail- 
ment of fine paper will reduce supplies for commercial 
printing and business paper, WPB officials explained. 

WPPB said studies are being made in other segments 
of the paper manufacturing industry. It is the desire 
and intention of WPB to spread out any necessary 
pulp and paper cuts as equitably and evenly as 
possible, although production and use of some papers 
produced largely for military and essential industrial 
purposes cannot be curtailed at this time, WPB offi- 
cials said. The present pulp and paper shortage was 
said by officials to have reached a very critical stage, 
largely as a result of lack of adequate pulpwood and 
shortages of manpower, especially in the woods, 
augmented by delays in transportation and by weather 
conditions. 

Inventories were said to be extremely low. 

In an effort to conserve pulp and paper supplies 
a special WPB committee was reported as working 
on proposals to amend WPB’s paper simplification 
and standardization Order L-120, and industry mem- 
bers were urged to make recommendations to that end. 
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Waldron Horizontal Reverse 
RLM HUE LISMm TTI 


Among Prominent Users of 
Waldron Coaters are: 


American Coated Paper Corp. 

American Coating Mills 

Appleton Coated Paper Co. 

Champion Coated Paper Co. 

Consolidated Paper Co. 

Hampden Glazed Paper Co. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 

Martin Cantine Co. 

eee Gummed G&G Coated Paper 
oO. 


National Folding Box Co. 
Standard Coated Products Co, 
And Many Others. 
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HIS PREFERENCE FOR 


WALDRON 
COATERS 


Coatings metered to one-ten- 
thousandths of an inch can be 
secured only with rolls ground 
as fine as those provided in the 
Waldron Coating Machines. It is 
not surprising that experienced 
paper makers use more Waldron 
Coaters than any other make. 


WATCH... 


They know what it takes to 
assure that solid, smooth uni- 
form quality of coating that Wal- 
dron Coaters consistently pro- 
duce. Made in Knife, Combina- 
tion Roll and Knife, Roll and 
Reverse Roll types, Full particu- 
lars will be sent on request. 


for the new Waldron Micro-Jet 


Coater (patents pending) soon to be announc- 
ed . . . a major advance that will speed up 
production of coated paper. When there's 
better coating it will be done on Waldron 


Machines. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office & Works — NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


nee Converting Pop ony 
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Delaware TAPPI Discusses Bleaching 


The regular monthly meeting of the Delaware Val- 
ley Section of the Technical Association of the Pul 
and Paper Industry was held at the Engineer’s Clu 
in Philadelphia, Friday evening, March 2nd, with 
AM. L. Bixler presiding. T. W. Toovey of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Company acted as program chair- 
man’ for the evening, and introduced the subject of 
pulp bleaching by giving a brief history of the bleach- 
ing process as applied to the textile industry and 
then as adapted to the pulp industry. Developments 
in this process during the past few years are radically 
different from the previously used methods. Multi- 
stage bleaching has enabled the pulp manufacturer 
‘to retain a larger proportion of the initial strength 
of the cellulose fibers and still attain a higher degree 
of brightness at less cost. The trend seems to point 
toward tailor-made adaptations of the bleaching proc- 
ess to obtain the best pulp for specialized uses. 

George P. Vincent of Mathieson Alkali Corpora- 
tion discussed several bleaching processes with so- 
dium chlerite which have post-war possibilities. M. 
V. Phelps of Solvay Process Company discussed the 
various methods and possibilities for kraft bleaching. 
He sketched the main variables to be encountered and 
ways of adapting the process to meet specialized 
negds. Open discussion followed. 

ose attending the meeting were: Edward J. 
Albert, Frederick E. Aubel, III, Arnold J. Barea, 
Wm. L. Baummer, Dorothy A. Beiswinger, A. L. M. 
Bixler, E. R. Baublitz, George C. Borden Jr., Arch 
F. Bowers, F. W. Brainerd, S. G. Briscoe, W. J. 
Burke, L. K. Burnett, John Carson, John Cipriano, 
C. M. Connor, O. C. Cordes, Thage Dahlgren, Ed- 
ward DeLauter, J. C. Dieffenderfer, W. P. Dohne, 
J. Edward Doyle, J. R. Dufford, Paul Easton, J. 
Edge, Fred Elliott, J. M. Farnum, H. J. Farrar, 
Jeanne H. Fisher, E. A. Georgi, E. N. Glauner, 
Philip H. Goldsmith, J. Good, Ralph E. Green, Sam- 
uel Hagner, Lois V. Hans, J. C. Harper Jr., Walter 
J. Higbie, C. W. Hoffman, H. F. Hoffmann, Harry 
Hulmes, J. Macadam, Wm. J. Marshall, G. B. Mar- 
tin, D. Kenneth McCreedy, Raymond P. McGinley, 
E. P. McGinn, Louise E. McGrath, Alex. McInnes, 
Lewis B. Miller, I. Newman, L. Newman, J. A. 
Paciello, M. W. Phelps, R. K. Polak, R. W. Porter, 
Carl E. Price, William H. Purring, Homer F. Ray, 
C. H. Rice, J. Carl Schmidt, Mildred H. Simon, 
Oliver S. Sprout, Howard H. Street, John S. Syman, 
Richard N. Temple, T. W. Toovey, George P. Vin- 
cent, Ray Wilcox, G. C. Walton, A. E. Waugh, K. 
R. Watt, R. Wiggins, John P. Weidner, Jack Ward 
and A. H. Webber. 


A Suggested Improvement 


Users of Valley experimental beaters have reported 
difficulty with leakage through the diaphragms. This 
was traced to the softness and elasticity of the dia- 
phragms, which caused the punched holes therein to 
spread and eventually tear out. Investigation of other 
diaphragm materials only resulted in less sensitivity 
of the diaphragm, but experiments with different 
types of diaphragm clamping rings led to the simplest 
possible modification of the former design. 

The clamping surface of the diaphragm clamping 
ring is now knurled. This appears to have removed 
all the objections to the gum rubber diaprhagm. Users 
of these beaters need merely have the upper surface 
of the clamping rings knurled by a local machine shop 
or write to Valley Iron Works Company at Appleton. 


Announces New Procurement Methods 


The Office of Surplus Property of the Treasury’s 
Procurement Division announced on March 3, 1945 
its adoption of new procedures to be effective in the 
near future, to bring about uniformity in its Regional 
Offices throughout the country in the forms and 
methods used for compétitive Vdding. At the same 
time announcement was made of a new provision in 
Treasury’s sales contracts permitting the Govern- 
ment to cancel any sale made to any bidder who acted 
on behalf of an undisclosed principal. 

Under the new bidding procedure, which supplants 
“informal” bidding by letter, telephone, telegraph, or 
personal interview, prospective bidders who indicate 
an interest in surplus property which has been ad- 
vertised for sale, will be furnished bid forms con- 
taining detailed descriptions of the property and 
advised of the day and hour when bids for such 
property are to be opened. Bidders will be entitled 
to be represented at the opening of their bids. For- 
mer practices of opening bids as received and of 
offering property without a definite closing time for 
the submission of bids are to be discontinued. The 
methods employed will closely approximate those 
used in competitive bidding for regular Government 
purchases but will be adapted to the special problems 
of surplus property disposal in such a way as to 
make for the greatest simplicity for prospective buy- 
ers. 

The new condition relating to undisclosed prina- 
pals has been adopted, it was said at Treasury’s Of- 
fice of Surplus Property, as a means of discouraging 
speculative transactions by persons falsely represent- 
ing themselves to be agents for unnamed Eoliees 
houses. 


Rules on Laundry Boxes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 7, 1945—Manufac- 
turers may use corrugated or solid fiber to produce 
laundry boxes or laundry shells for use by individuals 
for personal purposes, such as for overnight bags and 
carrying or shipping soiled clothes or similar articles, 
according to Interpretation 4 to Limitation Order 
L-317 (Fiber Shipping Containers) issued today by 
the War Production Board. 

The interpretation was issued to dispose of pending 
appeals from manufacturers who sought to produce 
such laundry boxes for use chiefly by service men on 
furlough, the Container Division said. 

OrdergL-317 continues, however, to prohibit a 
manufacturer from using solid fiber (.045 or heavier) 
or corrugated fiber to manufacture such boxes for use 
by commercial laundries, the Containers Division of 
WPB pointed out. 


Packaged Steam Generators 


The Clever-Brooks factory packaged steam genera- 
tors were designed to meet industrial and commercial 
needs for a clean, compact, factory-assembled steam 
plant that could be installed and would operate at 
high efficiency with minimum attention and mainte- 
nance. These generators are available in 18 sizes, 
from 15 to 500 boiler horsepower (45 to 17,000 
pounds steam per hour rated capacity). Standard 
pressures range from 15 to 200 psi. 

The Clever-Brooks Company, 100 North 33rd 
street, Milwaukee 9, Wis., also manufactures heating 
units and mobile steam generators in 28 and 42 h.p. 
sizes, powered with air-cooled gasoline engines. 
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... Says the Traffic Manager 


Wartime transportation peaks have created many problems for manufac- 
turers dependent on the steady flow of chemicals to their plants. Columbia's 
efficient Traffic Service has done much to minimize these problems for its 
customers, and to ease their traffic supervision tasks. That's why many a 
Traffic Manager is in full accord with his company’s policy of favoring 
Columbia as its source of chemical supplies. 


By their efficient handling of an unprecedented 
volume of traffic, the freight carriers have earned 
the thanks of the entire nation. They stress, how- 
ever, the importance of the co-operation they 
have received from their customers. The job has 
indeed been so vast and so outstandingly success- 
ful that all Traffic men—both those employed by 
carriers and by their customers—can take pride 
in their contribution to America’s war effort. 


COLUMBIAQREHEMICALS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


* Minneapolis * Charlotte * Los Angeles 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA 


Chicago * Boston * St. Louis * Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia 
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Would Aid Paper Industry 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 7, 1945—‘‘When a 
supplier fails its best customer in an emergency, the 
customer should plan a more dependable source for 
the future,” Representative Francis Case (R) S. 
Dakota declared today in introducing a far-reaching 
resolution on the critical newsprint situation. 


“In the opinion of many close to the situation,” 
Case continued, “Canada has not had any.too co- 
operative an attitude in connection with the current 
shortage of all kinds of paper and paper products. 
I refer to the cutting of pulp supplies to our mills. 

“Some of the fault may lie with our own negotia- 
tions with Canada in the present emergency. We may 
have been too easily satisfied with a bad bargain. 
But the Canadians seem to have been overly realistic 
in serving Canada’s interests and if that is the attitude 
of our principal foreign supplier we shall be forced 
to be realistic, too, and plan for the future on such 
a basis. ; 

“We have tremendous reservoirs of raw material 
for paper and paper products in Alaska, some sections 
of Northern states and generally throughout Southern 
states. We may be justified in encouraging greater 
development of our domestic paper manufacturing 
industry either with private or,government capital.” 

The resolution follows: 

Wuereas, there has been during the past three 
— a serious shortage of paper and paper products ; 
an 

Wuereas, the Department of Commerce has esti- 
mated that there will be a continuing shortage of 
paper and paper products even for a period after the 
close of the war; and 

WHEREAS, The American war effort and American 
industry have been seriously handicapped by a short- 
age of paper for packaging and shipping ; and 

Wuereas, the American publishing and printing 
industries have been unable to keep pace with the 
demand of the public for printed materials ; and 

WHEREAS, paper is a basic material with more than 
700,000 uses in the war effort and plays an ever 
increasing part in our civilian economy; and 

Wuereas, there has been a consistent and progres- 
sive increase in the consumption of paper in the 
United States; and 

Wuenreas, the United States is dependent on for- 
eign imports for a large share of its paper and pulp 
supplies ; and 

Wuereas, the war has revealed that foreign coun- 
tries are not a secure and sufficient source of raw 
materials for paper: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is authorized 
and directed to conduct an investigation to determine 
the feasibility of aiding the development of the pulp 
and paper industry in the United States for the 
purpose of insuring adequate supplies of paper and 
paper products trom domestic sources, such as the 
southern and northwestern areas of the United States 
and the Territory of Alaska. In conducting such 
investigation the committee shall give special attention 
to determining the availability of private and govern- 
ment credit for purposes of aiding such development, 
and shall request the cooperation of the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, and 

the Department of the Interior. 

The committee shall report to the House (or to 
the Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) 
as soon as practicable, but not later than December 31, 


employment when the plant goes into full operation. 


1945, the results of its investigation, together with 
such recommendations at it deems advisable, 


For\the purpose of this resolution, the committee 
is authorized to sit and act during the present Congress 
at such times and places within the United States, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the 
attendance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, by subpoena or otherwise, and to take 
such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpoenas 
shall be issued over the signature of the chairman of 
the committee or any member designated by him, 


and may be served by any person designated by such 
chairman. 





New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected 
the following to membership: 

Marcel J. Bassalou, assistant chemist, Fraser Com- 
panies, Ltd., Edmundston, N. B., Canada, a 1937 
graduate of the University of Montreal. 

Miss Dorothy A. Beiswinger, Chemist, W. C. 
Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa., a 1937 graduate 
of the West Virginia Wesleyan College 

Harold C. Brill, Research Chemist, 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Newport, 
graduate of Ohio State College. 

L. Baxter Chamberlain, assistant superintendent, 
Container Corporation of America, Wabash, Ind., a 
1940 graduate of the New York State College of 
Forestry. 

John F. Corwin, chemical director, Casein Company 
of America, Division of the Bordon Company, Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., a 1937 graduate of Yale University. 

William L. Nelson, industrial fellow, Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., a 1926 
graduate of the University of Pittsburgh. 

David F. Smith, director of laboratories, Johnson 
& Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., a 1922 graduate 
of the California Institute of Technology. 

Miss Carola Trittin, research chemist, Container 
Corporation of America, Chicago, IIl., a 1926 gradu- 
ate of Lawrence College. 

Harold P. Vannah, director of Plant Research 
Department, California Central Fibre Corporation, 
Pisgah Forest, N. C., a 1912 graduate of Bowdoin 
College. 


; ¥ DuPont 
Del., a 1935 





To Build Warehouse at Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., March 5, 1945—R. E. 
Hartman, president of the Mobile Paper Mill Com- 
pany, in a conference with Commissioner J. W. 
Morgan Friday, announced that he will immediately 
build a warehouse in Birmingham with modern 
presses to supply the Mobile paper mill with salvaged 
paper to aid the War Department and its affiliates 
in the war program. 

This plant will be a permanent structure and will 
operate after the war because there is always a demand 
for salvaged paper for regular uses, Leon Gilbert, 
state representative of the mill, said. 

Mr. Gilbert said the plant would be constructed at 
1010 North 17th street. Two modern balers already 
have been purchased. Plans for the building are now 
being drawn by architects and prvorities have been 
recommended. 

Between 40 and 50 persons will be given regular 
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for 
any piping anywhere 


For any piping installation, from a simple water 
pipe to a high pressure, high temperature steam 
line, there is a stock Grinnell Hanger. 

Grinnell Hangers will save you valuable engi- 
neering time and assure: 


Faster Installation 
Easy Adjustment during and after pipe erection 
Full Provision for thermal movement 
Easy Maintenance 
Compliance with all piping code requirements 


Don’t try to get by with makeshift or unreliable 
hangers — call on Grinnell for engineered hangers 
to meet your requirements exactly. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES 


ATLANTA 2, GA. LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. PROVIDENCE 1, RB. 1. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. ST. LOUIS 10. Mo, 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CLEVELAND 14, 0, OAKLAND 7, CAL, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CAL. 
HOUSTON 1, TEX. PHILADELPHIA 34,PA. SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


PIPING 
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Frank E. Jeffries Retires 


* Retirement from active business of Frank E. 
Jeffries, for 43 years head of the Tacoma division 
of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, formerly the Tacoma 
Paper and Stationery Company, was recently an- 
nounced. His decision is based on a desire for more 
leisure and time to devote to personal affairs, accord- 
ing to O. W. Mielke, general manager of the organiza- 
tion. 

Commenting further on the change, Mr. Mielke 
had this to say: “Frank Jeffries joined our company 
43 years ago, coming from the John Leslie Paper 
Company of Minneapolis, the only other position he 
has held during his business career. en we 
established aa Fecben house in 1910, he was placed 
in charge and has remained its since that 
time. Under his direction, and because of his knowl- 

of the paper industry and his merchandising 
ability, our business was successful from the start. 
He and I have been associated together for many 
years and while I much regret that this association 
1s terminating, I heartily concur with his reasons for 
desiring to withdraw from business activity.” 

In addition to the paper business, Mr. Jeffries has 
always interested himself in civic and business affairs 
of the community. 

At the annual meeting of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
Inc. the following officers were elected: O. W. Mielke, 
president, Lyman V. Hall, vice president, and A. B. 
Coulter, secretary-treasurer. 

The Tacoma division of Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
is one of 16 houses located in the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Idaho, and Arizona. Founded 
in San Francisco in 1855 and one of the pioneer 
wholesale institutions of the Pacific Coast, the organi- 
zation is this year celebrating its 90th anniversary. 


Assistant Editor to be trained as editor 
for industrial publication, acknowledged 
leader in its field. Experience in editorial 
make up and ability to judge worth of news 
are requisites, Some knowledge of the pa- 


per industry is advantageous. 


Give all details, salary, experience, edu- 


cation, etc. 


Box No. 7451 
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Rourke-Eno Make Promotions 


William H. Rourke, president of the Rourke-Eno 
Paper Company, Hartford has announced the election 
of John W. Holt, Frank W. Holden and George L. 
Ray to the positions of vice-presidents of the company. 


Mr. Holt, who came to the company: in 1929, has 
been sales manager for the past ten years and lately 
has been active in the field of specialty and technical 
papers for war packaging and, as a result, will become 
increasingly active in the company’s Coarse Paper 
Field. A graduate of Dartmouth College, he is a 
member of the fine paper merchants advisory com- 
mittee to the O. P. A. and a director of the Sales 
Managers’ Club of Hartford. 

Mr. Holden came with the company upon gradua- 
tion from Wesleyan University in 1928 and, as in the 
past, will continue to direct the Fine Paper Depart- 
ment. He is a member of the Connecticut State Pur- 
chasing Agents Association, the Hartford Pur- 
chasing Agents Association, the Merchants Advisory 
Committees of both the Strathmore Paper Company 
and the Hammermill Paper Company, Gad is a past 
president of the Eagle-A Announcement Association. 

Mr. Ray joined the company upon graduation from 
Deerfield Academy and has made an outstanding 
record in the sales field and as an expert in the 
packaging of war material for overseas shipment. 
He is also a director of the company, having been 
elected to the board in 1943. 

The Rourke-Eno Paper Company was organized 
in 1847 as the E. Tucker Sons Company and has 
served paper users of Connecticut and the surround- 
ing area continuously since that time. The company 
was one of the first in this area to stock waterproof 
and greaseproof papers meeting Government Specifi- 
cations for overseas shipment of war equipment, and 
a considerable amount of total sales ts at present 
going directly and indirectly into the war effort. 

William H. Rourke is president and treasurer, 
Bulkeley VanSchaack is vice-president and assistant 
treasurer, Daniel L. Rourke is secretary, and Miss 
Lucy A. Kelley is assistant secretary. 


Certificates for Paper Suppliers 


A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the United 
States, has announced the inauguration of an award 
to _ ‘presented by the Government Printing Office 
to firms within the graphic arts industries and to 
suppliers of paper, equipment, and material in recog- 
nition of meritorious service to the Government 
during the war period. 

The certificate, 14 inches wide by 1834 inches deep, 
is set in Caslon Old Style roman and italics and is 
printed in two colors. It is stamped in gold to form 
a blue and gold medallion of Benjamin Franklin, 
bears the seal of the Government Printing Office 
in gold and carries the signature of the Public Printer 
under these words: 

“Awarded in recognition and appreciation of the 
exceptional services performed for the United States 
Government Printing Office in the production of 
printed material essential to the Nation in the prose- 
cution of the war.” 

Letters of nomination and inquiries regarding 
further particulars of the award should be addressed 
to the Deputy Public Printer, Chairman of the 
Awards Committee, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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FOR TOUGH GOING—TRUST RELIANCE MOTORS § 


Dust and Dirt 
can’t stop them! 


a ailiaah ath a lect: mate LOLS, 
outside, Reliance Mctors in 
coke conveyor operation re- 


main clean and cool inside. 


Acid Fumes 
can’t stop them! 


@ Fog from muriatic acid 
pickling tanks does not 
Vatchi obi AL TI: (Ma Col teeF 


fan-cooled Reliance Motors. 


Try calling on Reliance for the hard-to-handle 
assignments as well as the more usual ones. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1099 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston © Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) * Houston 
Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Portland 
(Ore.) © St. Lovis * San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. and other principal cities, 


re | 
RELIANCE »QoMOTORS 
““Motor-Drive is More than Power” 
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To Build Container Plant 


Production of more than 6,000,000 
artillery ammunition containers per 
month will be the goal of a new 
factory to be placed in operation for 
the government at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
by the Ammunition Container Corpo- 
ration, subsidiary of the American 
Can Company, W. J. Wardell, vice 
president and comptroller, said today. 

Mr. Wardell said the Pine Bluff 
location had been selected by the 
government because of its available 
supply of labor and its advantageous 
location with relation to arsenals in 
the’ Southwest, which are producing 
ammunition. The plant probably will 
be in production by June 1 and run- 
ning at full capacity by October 1, 
he added. 

The Pine Bluff plant capacity 
chiefly for 105 mm. and larger shell 
containers, is approximately 40 per 
cent greater than that of the other 
plant now operated by the company 
at Harvey, Ill. Starting operations 
in 1941, the latter plant has turned 
out approximately 180,000,000 con- 
tainers for various size shells, he 
declared. 

A building which is currently being 
used as a cotton storage warehouse, 
on an ll-acre tract adjacent to rail- 
roads, will form the nucleus of the 


Is $O 


FLEXIBLE 
TO. INSTALL 


new plant, according to Mr. Wardell. 
The building will be expanded to 
provide approximately 300,000 square 
feet of floor space. The plans call for 
an expenditure of approximately 
$2,000,000 in equipment, new con- 
struction and alterations on the pres- 
ent building, which is being acquired 
by the government. 

With the exception of supervisors 
and key members of the staff for the 
operation of the plant, the entire 
personnel, which will be approxi- 
mately 1,800, will be recruited in the 
Pine Bluff area. 

Ten production lines will be in- 
stalled and approximately 100,000 to 
125,000 tons of paper a year will be 
required to fulfill the government 
schedule, he said. The cylindrical 
containers are made from ammuni- 
tion container board, which is manu- 
factured from mixed paper and used 
corrugated boxes, and “tube and can 
stock,” which is made of all types of 
waste paper. To protect the ammuni- 
tion from damage in transit and stor- 
age, Mr. Wardell said, the . paper 
“suits of armor’ must be tough 
enough that in routine government 
tests 30-pound and 50-pound shells 
are slid into their “armor” cases and 
dropped nose first to a concrete floor 
from an élevation of 10 feet. 


Tue use of worm 
gear s ion in 
Reading Electric Hoists 
allows you to fit the hoist 
to your plant layout sub- 
ject to local conditions of 
clearance, space available, 
etc. These hoists are com- 
posed of four interchange- 
able units — suspension 
unit, hoisting unit, motor 
unit and control unit. 
Under this Reading Unit 
Construction Plan, 144 different 
combinations of these units are 
available to give you special equip- 
ment at the low cost of standard 


parts. 
Other advantages of this worm 


gear construction are: quiet oper- 
ation, compact size, and low cost 
of maintenance because of only 
three moving units in the hoisting 
mechanism. 

It will pay you to investigate the 
money saving features of Reading 
Electric Hoists. For full technical 
information, Bulletin 
1004. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2113 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


write for 


CHAIN HOISTS ¢ ELECTRIC HOISTS ¢ OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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_ Paper Scarcity Increases 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 5, 1945 
—No improvement was seen last 
week in the civilian paper supply. In 
fact, it appeared the supplies were 
more restricted than they have been, 
Not only this, but from all indica- 
tions, supplies for civilian use will be 
further restricted. Manufacturers’ © 
representatives say demand from 
government sources is increasing, 
which means, naturally, less for the 
civilian needs. Local jobbers are 
being hard put to it to apportion their 
available supplies among customers. 
In the back log of orders it is said 
that there are many which will not 


be filled at all. 


The roofing and building paper 
situation is a trifle better. Stocks in 
local warehouses are fairly large and 
well balanced in comparison with 
other items in the paper list. It also 
is expected that demand will be a 
trifle better this spring than it has 
been since the government clamped 
down on new construction. Already 
the go sign has been given for a fair 
amount of small residential construc- 
tion for spring in the critical defense 
areas of the state, of which this is 
one.. Whether manpower can be 
obtained to secure this new construc- 
tion is another matter. ; 

Newsprint demand continued up © 
to quota levels. New advertising is 
being turned away with monotonous 
regularity and even that of old cus- 
tomers is being curtailed. Book pub- — 
lishers of the state, one of the largest 
being in Indianapolis, are holding 
manuscripts for new publications 
until the times improve. 

Box and container manufacturers 
see no improvement in production. 
Raw materials continue difficult to 
secure and the manpower situation 
has not improved. 

Paper stock men here say mill 
demand is urgent and local supplies 
are entirely inadequate. Prices all 
were at ceiling levels. Also the de- 
mand for rags continued heavy with 
prices at ceiling. 


Eire’s Paper Industry 


During the calendar year 1943, 
Eire’s papermaking industry con- 
sumed 1,798 tons of wood pulp, 6,- 
420 tons of straw, 929 tons of.chem- 
icals, and 7,943 tons of waste paper, 
according to a report received at 
the Department of Commerce. 

Output of finished products dur- 
ing that year included writing paper 
in large sheets, 1,216 tons; bag pa- 
pers, 2,217 tons; and packing and 
wrapping paper, 4,265 tons. 
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Modern Research Laboratory at Niagara Plant as interpreted by the artist, Jobn Gaydos 


HE FACT that Niagara was the 

first to produce several important 
electro-chemical products in this coun- 
try is due in great part to the efficiency 
of its research. Niagara’s research activ- 
ities are under the supervision of men 
of long and thorough experience in 
electro-chemical development, manufac- 


caged ALKALI COMPANY 


60 EAST 


42nd 


STREET, 


ture, and usage. This has enabled 
Niagara to give valuable cooperation to 
many industries using such products in 
the processing of war materials. It will 
prove of equal value in helping these 
industries convert efficiently to peace- 
time manufacture. Look to Niagara for 
experienced chemical service. 


NEW YORK 17, N. 


Y. 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE + CARBONATE OF POTASH + LIQUID CHLORINE 














Future Depends on Forests 


President Roosevelt, in a 300- 
word congratulatory letter addressed 
(February 1, 1945) to the Chief of 
the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on the occasion 
of the fortieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Forest Service, 
said the economic future of America 
cannot be wholly safe until the fu- 
ture of the nation’s forests are as- 
sured. 

“Great tasks remain ahead in for- 
estry.” Mr. Roosevelt said. “To 
most of our forests, forestry is still 
unknown, By actual results in peace 
and in war, we have more recently 
seen the forest prove its value to the 
soldier and sailor at the front, the 
farmer and the city man at home, 
and to all our great lumbering and 
wood-using industries and the mil- 
lions they employ. 

“Before the economic future of 
America can be wholly safe, the fu- 
ture of our forests must be assured,” 
the President said. 

In commending the Forest Ser- 
vice, Mr. Roosevelt said, “You have 
a right to be proud—all of you, 
every member of the Service—for 
the Service has done great things. 
. . . It has made forestry known to 
America, it has turned many enemies 
of forestry into staunch friends, it 
has won the confidence and coopera- 
tion of the people, and it has led the 
way in making American forestry 
an outstanding achievement.” 

Chief Watts, after reading the 
President’s letter, predicted that 40 
years hence technical advances will 
have practically eliminated fire losses 
on the nation’s forest lands and that 
public control of cutting and other 
forest practices on private lands will 
have been accepted as “an essential 
part of the American way to insure 
security for both the individual citi- 
zen and the Nation.” He foresaw his 
successors 40 years from now look- 
ing back to 1945 with amusement 
over the present day fight for public 
regulation of forest practices. 

“Even the lumber industry will 
recognize such control as a safeguard 
to private enterprise,” Mr. Watts 
said. He warned, however, that fig- 
ures today still show that timber is 
being cut and destroyed much faster 
than it is being replaced by growth. 
Among Mr. Watt’s predictions for 
the future of forestry, was the de- 
scription of timber as a recognized 
major farm crop in the eastern part 
of the nation; operation of many 
farm vehicles with alcohol made 
from wood instead of gasoline, a 
host of industries using wood for 
the production of varied paper, plas- 
tic and chemical products. 


March 8, 1945 











CINCINNATI 


RUBBER COVERED 


COUCH ROLLS 


These Cincinnati rubber covered rolls are 
helping keep box board production up by 
giving trouble-free service with minimum re- 
grinding. Special construction and manufac- 
ture gives .. . just the right cushion . . . just 
the right couching action. 


Other Paper Mill Rolls Covered By “Cincinnati” 


Suction Press Rolls 


Wormed Cutter Rolls 


Wormed Felt Rolls 
Smoothing Rolls 


Woodpulp in Sweden 


The woodpulp industry of Sweden 
is reported carrying sizable stocks 
and producers are keenly interested 
in resuming normal trade with the 
United States as soon as conditions 
are favorable, according to the 
Department of Commerce. | 

Reports of the purchase of Swedish 
woodpulp by the British Paper Con- 
troller for post-war delivery has 
created considerable interest in the 
trade. 

The British purchase offer which 
was reportedly placed through private 
firms in England with individual 


Press Rolls 
Coating Rolls 
Top Rolls 
Table Rolls 





mills in Sweden totalled about 275,000 
metric tons of chemical woodpulp 
and 100,000 metric tons of mechanical 
woodpulp. 

Stocks of chemical woodpulp in 
Sweden at the end of the third 
quarter of 1944 were estimated at 
about 600,000 metric tons. The in- 
dustry expects to attain a monthly 
production of 200,000 metric tons 
as soon as market conditions permit 
resumption of full-scale activity. 

Two mills recently resumed pro- 
duction after being closed for some 
time but there are still a number of 
mills which are closed for repairs 
and plant improvement. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending March 3, 1945 


STOCKS 
High Low Last 
Bee la okineh stad baehbsnctaseecesceone 5% 5 
Arms: Cask Ce. ccesecencccceveces 47 46 47 
SE TN 5. vadns ce ch ee ebneetéceesce 17% 16 7 
Celotex ae e caperdoesioetooccerece 19 19% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. ..........++ 8 
Certain-Teed Prod SE Se 153 146 151 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. .......... 32 2 
Champi ret & Fi the Bie cesece 113 111 112 
Sinasicens SEE MM bepacccocdocesccece ¥ 27 
Container Corp. of America ..........++ 2944 28 29 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. .......+++ 12 12 12 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. ....esseeceseevees 21 23 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pi. ...cssecsecees 104% 104 104 
Dixie Cup eases bw 0000s bos en ane 0 19 19 
See: CO mn, ccc ccccwcncctiencse 49 48 48 
Weeeteete Co, nccccsdbccsncbecceccceccce 28% 27 27 
Flintkote Co., pf. wccsescccscecesecveecs oe oes 
i sadGbbedebnotantbnneses soe 6 6 6 
CIE, ME, cccccccccsoseccessevecee 17 17 17 
ternational Paper Co. .....seecesecees 25 23 24 
International Paper Co., pf. ..seeeeseses 91 90 91 
oOhns-Manville Corp. ....-sseeseeceeees 112 110% 111 
a aon Gr. Ds scwccteccececes © iis ‘2 28 
imberly-Clar i eesheskbasspasesss 
Mac Andrews & Forbes ......eesseeeeees 33 31 32 
Mac Andrews & Forbes, pf. ....-eseeee+ ees ann aps 
Masonite Corp. .ccecccvcccceneccecccess 45 43% 44% 
Mead be occccess cess ceseseeceeecese 14 14 14% 
Mead Corp., pi. A—6% «..cccccecscccece 100 100 100 
Mead Corp., pf. B—S¥2% .esseeesessees 99 95 99 
National Container Corp, ..sesseeesees 14% 13% 13 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. .....+++-ee++% 62 61 61 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. .......+++ re ey By 
PRAWORIST, BME, - ccccagoccareceneccacseces 19% 18 18% 
Rayonier, Inc., pi. cccccocccccsccescess 36% 35% 36 
Ru {Re ar ar eae a 38 37 37% 
Soott Paper Co. os sesi Hess ccescccves 44 43 44 
re eee Goh BE se sucsccesececsecses 109 109 109 
Sutherland Paper Co. .......ceseeeeseee 34 33% 33 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ........-ee0+% 16% 15 15 
United Paperboard Co. ...csceeeesseces 8 7 7 
7 i nn MOR, -s5besencsseqees cneee 86% 84 84 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf. ......sscceccceees 184 184 184 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. .......- 26% 25 26 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. .... 110% 110 110% 
BONDS 
Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s ’53 ........ 105 104 104 
Celotex Corp. 334 "55 ...ccecseceesceees 103% 103 103 
Certain-Teed Products Com. S%s *48 ....103% 102 102 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s "50 .. ... é<e co 
International Paper Co. 68 °55 ....se++ 110 109% 109% 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 ......+. 104% 104 104 
Mead Corp. 3348 °53 ...csesensscecsccses see coe 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s ’54.. 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending March 3, 1945 


STOCKS 
High Low Last 
Great Northern Paper Co, .....ss--see05 38 37% 37 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. ....se+seesees 8 8 8 
= ae que oe. peeOms ae dreo00~ 6 6% 6% 
t. Regis Paper Co., ph. .....sseeeeecees <e és sn 
Tagpart Corp. .cccs cdbdasedoveticcccece 6% 6% 6% 
BONDS 
American Writing Paper Co. 6s "61 .... 102 101% 101% 





Ruberoid Co. Profits Up 


The Ruberoid Company for 1944 reports a net 
profit of $826,694, equal to $2.08 a share, against 
$812,519, or $2.04 a share, for 1943. Net sales in- 
creased 4.7% to $28,630,158 from $27,338,360 year 
before, Herbert Abraham, president, reported, volun- 
tary retirement annuity plan proposed by manage- 
ment in December accepted by 83% of eligible em- 
ployes. 





Kimberly-Clark Issues Report — 


The annual report of the Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration, for the year ended on December 31, showed 
an increase in sales to $61,330,541 from the $57,- 
488,294 volume the year before. 

After all charges and taxes the net profit for 1944 
amounted to $2,422,327, or $3.09 a share, on 599,760 
common shares, against $2,399,636 or $3.69 each, 
on 488,173 common shares for the preceding year. 


Fraser Companies Report 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTreEAL, Que., March 5, 1945—The annual re- 
port of Fraser Companies Ltd., of Edmundston, N. 
B., for the year ended December 31, 1944, shows 
that net consolidated profit for the year reached a 
new high record, and, exclusive of the refundable 
— of excess profits, taxes, amounted to $1,457,- 

51, equal to $3.93 per share on 371,016 common 
shares outstanding. This compares with adjusted net 
profit of $706,679 or $1.90 per share in the previous 
year. Including the refundable portion of taxes net 
was equal to $4.63 per share against $2.47. 

Income and excéss profits taxes in 1944 amounted 
to $2,590,000 including refundable portion of $259,- 


000, compared with $2,558,500 in 1943 when re- 


fundable portion was $210,725. 

Dividends on the common stock were resumed 
during the year and three quarterly payments of 35 
cents each were made, requiring an amount of $389,- 
567. Subsequent to the end of the year the quarterly 
rate was increased to 50 cents a share. 

The report shows a reduction of $1,943,000 in 
funded debt as well as a new high record in workin 
capital which reached $5,691,434 compared wi 
$5,678,777. 

Main factor in the improvement in 1944 earnings, 
the report states, was the first advance in pulp prices 
since July, 1940. Total pulp and paper tonnage was 
approximately the same as in the previous two years, 
but production of paper was proportionately de- 
creased by diversion of pulp normally consumed by 
the company’s Madawaska paper mills to other con- 
sumers by direction of the United States War Pro- 
duction Board. 





Gair Co. to Redeem Notes 


George E. Dyke, President, announces that the 
directors of the Robert Gair Company, Inc., at a 
meeting held on March 1, 1945, voted to redeem, on 
April 1, 1945, at 105 and unpaid interest, all of the 
outstanding $3,305,300 6% income notes of the Com- 
pany due 1972. Checks for the 6% interest recently 
declared payable April 1, 1945 will be mailed on 
March 31, 1945 to all holders of income notes of 
record on that date, whether the notes are redeemed 
or exchanged under the plan of recapitalization an- 
nounced on February 21, 1945. Under this plan, 
noteholders have the right, on or before the close of 
business on March 26, 1945, to present their income 
notes to Manufacturers Trust Company, 55 Broad 
street, New York 15, N. Y., for exchange under the 
plan, in which case, when the plan becomes effective 
and subject to allotment, an income note holder will 
be entitled to receive five shares of preferred stock 
(aggregating $100 par value) and five shares of 
common stock for each $100 principal amount of 
Income Notes deposited under the plan. 





Rolland Co. Issues Report 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTreaL, Que., March 5, 1945—The annual re- 
port of the Rolland Paper Company Limited, just 
issued, announces that the company has arranged 
for the refunding of its mortgage bonds as of April 
1 next. 

The amount of funded debt at the end of 1944 
was $1,900,000, made up of $150,000 serial 4’s due 
November 1, 1945-46, and $1,750,000 of 4%4s due 
Nov, 1, 1951. 
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The refunding will be effected through the issue 
and sale of $1,900,000 new first mortgage serial 
bonds, comprising $1,350,000 maturing in annual 
instalments of $78,000 in each of the years 1947 to 
1964 inclusive and bearing interest at rates varyin 
from 2% to 4% according to dates of maturity, an 
$550,000 of 4% bonds due April 1, 1965. 

“This financing will result in a substantial saving 
in annual interest charges,” the report states. 

The financial statement reveals an anticipated de- 
crease in profits for the year ended December 31, 
1944. Operating profit, including other income, was 
$554,851 against $663,190 in 1943. Net profit after 
depreciation, bond interest, and taxes, was $135,256 
against $152,898. 

Mr. Rolland states the reduction in earnings in 
1944 is largely the result of increased labor and man- 
ufacturing costs, which were anticipated in last year’s 
report. The company, he adds, “also suffered by a 
strike during the year, but your directors are pleased 
to report that relations with our employes at the 
present time are satisfactory.” 


Flintkote Co. Earns $1.38 


With net sales of its building materials and other 
products of $37,280,966 the highest on record, com- 
paring with $30,998,161 for 1943, the Filintkote 
Company reports a net profit of $1,477,394 for 1944, 
equal to $1.38 a share on the common stock, compar- 
ing with $1,250,276, or $1.51 a share on fewer shares 
outstanding in 1943. 


A. W. P. Corp. Profits Off 


The American Writing Paper Corporation for 1944 
reports a net profit of $184,312, or 51 cents each on 
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360,224 common shares, against $244,966, or 65 cents 
each on 375,200 common shares for 1943. Report 
states that the corporation in December, 1944, sold the 
Beebe & Holbrook properties: The sales resulted in 
a net loss of $374,474 which has been charged to 
earned surplus, For some time, officers and directors 
have been giving earnest consideration to refinancing 
the present issue of general mortgage bonds, in the 
hope that the burden of interest charges can be re- - 
duced, the company states. 


Scott Co. Nets $1.96 


The Scott Paper Company and subsidiaries for 
1944 reports net profit, after $1,406,000 taxes, was 
$1,566,220, equal to $1.96 a common share, against 
1943 net of $1,534,926, or $1.91 a common share 
after $1,157,300 taxes. Net sales for 1944, including 
those to Government, were $31,467,002, an increase 
of te over 1943, Thomas B. McCabe, president, re- 
ported. 


Crown Zellerbach Earns Less 
The Crown Zellerbach Corporation and subsidi- 


aries for the nine months to January 31, reports a 
net profit of $5,399,620, or $1.51 a common share, 
compared with $5,656,174, or $1.62 a share, for 
similar period of previous year. 


Schumacher Corp. Earns 97 Cents 


The Schumacher Wall Board Corporation for the 
nine months to January 31, reports a net income of 
$105,727, or 97 cents a common share, against $111,- 
539, or $1.04 a common share, for corresponding 
period of previous year. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Enctanp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 


Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Decaware Va.itey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laxe Srates Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
leteusy Senet Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 

nm, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatitey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Empire State Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Thursday of each month at the Woodruff Hotel, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Curcaco ProressionaL Paper Group—Third Monday of each month 
except July and August at Chicago Bar Association, icago, Ill. 


WOOD PULP SUPPLY 


The wood pulp supply this year is dependent upon 
the receipts of pulpwood to a larger extent than 
formerly to meet increasing needs. Pulpwood receipts, 
totaling 16,469,000 cords in 1944, of which 14,819,000 
cords were of domestic, and 1,650,000 cords of im- 
ported origin, were kept at a high level by the many 
pulpwood campaigns sponsored by the Government 
and by the paper industry. The growing demand for 
nitrating pulps, paper and paper board by the armed 
forces, the Department of Commerce states in its 
latest industry report, placed emphasis upon the 
urgent need of keeping pulpwood receipts at a high 
level, and the placing of logging and pulpwood cutting 
operations on the production urgency list for a large 
part of the year, helped immeasurably in stemming 
the movement of woods workers to other war support- 
ing activities. That the 14,000,000 cord goal for 
domestic pulpwood was surpassed by over 800,000 


cords is concrete evidence of the efforts of industry ~ 


and Government to explore all channels, utilize all 
available means and to put into effect this vital com- 
modity flowing to pulp mills as evenly as conditions 
would permit. 

In commenting on the 1945 supply prospect for 
wood pulp, the Department states that the continued 
decline in pulpwood receipts and the general pre- 
carious wood inventory position at many mills, 
especially in the South, has caused a loss in produc- 
tion of much needed kraft pulp. In addition, wood 
pulp shipments from Canada will be 100,000 tons 
less during 1945, thereby reducing about 8,350 tons 
monthly from available supply. Recent severe weather 
impeded the movement of pulp to consumer mills 
making the transit time longer, and resulting in in- 
sufficient deliveries. In view of these existing condi- 
tions, the Forest Products Bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board, in January, notified every paper and 
paper board mill to curtail its use of market pulp 
during the first quarter of 1945, by 5% below the 
consumption originally authorized. It was felt that 


a umitorm reduction was the most equitable means 
of meeting this shortage of market pulp below 
original allocations. The amount of market pulp in- 
volved was about 10,550 tons, with 16,309 tons 
withheld from paper and 4,245 tons withheld from 
paper board allocations. The reduction applies 
only to market pulp, and direct military programs 
have been safeguarded. As integrated’ operations 
are not affected, beyond existing withholding pro- 
visions, the net effect on the over-all paper and 
paper board program for the first quarter it is be- 
lieved will be inconsequential. The 5% saving of 
market pulp consumption, will, however, permit the 
industry to enter the second quarter with a slightly 
more favorable inventory position and thus cushion 
whatever adjustments may be unavoidable in the 
pulp, paper, and paper board program for that period. 

Although pulp allocations for the second quarter 
have not yet been announced, it is likely that the 5% 
cut in the original allocations authorized in the first 
quarter will be continued. The 5% reduced authorized 
minimum allocations for paper and paper board 
totaled 2,661,297 tons, of which paper represented 
1,683,796 tons and paper board 977,500 tons. Pulp 
for the manufacture of coarse papers was allocated 
the largest amount, 472,577 tons; book and ground- 
wood printing papers, 373,741 tons; sanitary papers, 
200,499 tons; fine papers, 189,177 tons; newsprint, 
188,306 tons, etc. Wood pulp allocations for con- 
tainer board totaled 610,162 tons, building board, 
191,474 tons; folding box board, 126,882 tons, etc. 
The Department explains that the 5% cut in market 
pulp authorized January 23, 1945, will not necessarily 
mean a proportionate cut in paper production, as very 
few, if any, grades of paper are of 100% wood pulp 
content, and therefore the net effect on the over-all 
paper and paper board program for the first quarter 
will be very slight. 

At the annual meeting of the members of the Asso- 
ciation of Pulp Consumers, Inc., held in New York 
on February 20, 1945, the policy of exporting wood 
pulp from the United States to liberated countries was 
discussed. It was the consensus of those attending 
that the carefully screened, approved needs of the 
liberated countries should be filled with paper and 
paper board which had been processed in the United 
States, rather than with wood pulp to be processed 
abroad. 

During the discussion, it was pointed out that the 
shortage of paper-making wood pulp on the North 
American continent made it very difficult to keep 
all mills operating and that if any appreciable tonnage 
were exported, it would be necessary to close paper 
and paper board mills in the United States. The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“Whereas, the Foreign Economic Administration 
has recommended that wood pulp be shipped from 
the United States to liberated countries, and it is 
recognized that any further depletion of the available 
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wood pulp supply would shut down paper and paper- 
board mills in the United States, be it resolved, that 
the Association of Pulp Consumers, Inc., recommend 
that the carefully screened, approved needs of the 
liberated countries be filled with paper and paper- 
board rather than with wood pulp, and further, that 
the Association of Pulp Consumers, support the posi- 
tion taken by Congreeman Lyle H. Boren, and recom- 
mend that, as soon as available, the necessary supplies 
of paper and paper products be furnished to the liber- 
ated countries from their normal sources of supply 
which are chiefly the Northern European countries.” 





















Extra Paper Granted to Magazines 


Extra-quota paper grants made to magazine pub- 
lishers by the War Production Board Appeals Board 
during the period February 12 to 17, 1945, amounted 
to 46.13 tons, the Magazine and Periodical Section of 
WPB’s Printing and Publishing Division said re- 
cently. During the same period applications denied 
totaled 151.5 tons. 

The grants took the form of permanent adjust- 
ments to the base periods of the publishers, and 
are effective as of January 1, 1945. They are sub- 
ject to ~ further curtailments that may be made 
as Order L-244 is amended from time to time. 






















To Speak on Post-War Paper Machine 


The next meeting of the Michigan Division of 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association will be held on Thursday, March 15 
at the Park-American Hotel in Kalamazoo. Dinner 
will be served at 6:30 P.M. 

H. C. Moore, vice president of the Beloit Iron 
Works, Beloit, Wis., will speak on “Planning the 
Post-War Paper Machine.” 













Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1945 Corresponding Weeks—1944 
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COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


an, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
oF 88.5 88.1 87.6 88.7 89.8 80.3 90.6 90.1 92.5 90.6 82.4 88.1 














1945 
COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Year to Date ...... 65.8 78.1 87.8 87.4 104.2 88.0 88.6 87.8 







Year coves 71.5 83.4 65.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 








tonnage reported tp he ey, Pulp Assn. Does 
not telede 4 mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, except 
in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced and 
separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not include 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
Current Weeks—1945 Corresponding Weeks—1944 
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Year a "> nee ~~ 7 a July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
ae er 96 92 95 95 85 93 


tPer cents of operation based on 
National Paperboard A Assn. 
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Are You Using Hooker Chlorine for 
Slime Control? 


Of increasing interest to pulp and paper 





Hooker chlorine has been the choice in pulp 
manufacturers is the use of chlorine in the and paper mills because of its consistently 
abatement and control of costly “slime” uniform high quality. Hooker’s Technical 
growths and deposits in condenser tubes. Staff, too, is at your service in helping you 
Many mills report especially gratifying re- solve any problems involving the use of 


sults when chlorinated water isusedthrough- chlorine and other Hooker chemicals. 


out their systems. A real dollar saving re- 


sults as well as production of cleaner paper 


Sead for this Hooker 
Chlorine Booklet 


Have you requested your copy of the for handling and equipment suggestions as 
Hooker “Liquid Chlorine” booklet? It con- well as physical. and chemical data on 
tains helpful information of particular value _liquid chlorine. Copies are free when re- 
to new employees. It includes precautions quested on your letterhead. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


6 Union Street 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 









NEW YORK, N. Y. + WILMINGTON, CALIF. « TACOMA, WASH. 






CAUSTIC SODA BLEACHING POWDER MURIATIC ACID SODIUM SULFIDE 
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Section of the 





TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION 


OF THE PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


S 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The activities of the Joint Textbook Committee 
during 1944 are summarized as: 








FINANCES 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand, January 1, 1944........05. $ 146.16 
Royalties during year ....ssececesseecess 933.1 
Interest On securities .....ceccsecseceeses 245.25 $1,324.57 
EXPENSES 
Bond purchased .....cccsccccccscccscess 504.05 
MOTF, CUNOOE ec ccccccdcdvectvcccecccevces 300.00 
Textbook revisions ......sesescssevvesees 100.00 
Miscl. (Postage, supplies, c/o securities, 
GE) cccvcccccccccerccececcscccceces 97.22 1,001.27 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1945 
eek nana ols bc 600 cnlthe cede de bas 0.008 ot 323.30 
SOS. SOE nc ccck eve dds ceccsuesess 8,322.34 8,645.64 


Securities Held for the committee by 42nd Street Branch 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
$4,000 U. S. Treasury 


2%% Due 1956—Int. Mar. 15 & Sept. 15....ceeeeeeeee $50.00 
$3,000 Dom. of Canada 

4% Due 1960—Int. Apr. 1 & Oct. Lisseescscseeveseees 60.00 
$1,000 Wis. Elec. Power 

34% Due 1968—Int. Apr. 1 & Oct. Linc ecceceeeseeens 17.50 


Textbook Sales 


Sales of the textbooks in 1944 totaled 1,014 vol- 
umes compared with 871 in 1943 and 790 in 1942. 
This is striking evidence of the usefulness of the 
industry’s standard publications in war time. Here 
is the detailed record: 


1944 Total to Date 
Volume IF caccsovccccessec 109 5,223 
Volume IT .cccogeccccccces 104 4,420 
Volume TIT wc ccrdsccccccces 284 11,310 
Volume TV ccccccccccccces 


Vetamte Vo ccccusestcsdones 255 





Revisions 


For some time past and for as long as necessary 
in the future, the committee will be actively engaged 
in preparations for thorough-going revisions of 
Volumes III, IV, and V of the textbooks leading up 
to the, publication of the fourth edition of these im- 
portant volumes as soon as possible after the termina- 
tion of World War II. 

In this undertaking, Editor Stephenson is receiving 
a great deal of assistance from an advisory committee 
of prominent technical men under the chairmanship 
of W. G. MacNaughton. This committee is carefully 
examining and studying the present edition of the 


* Presented by title at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, 


N. Y., Feb. 19-22, 1945. 
1 Member TAPPI; Secretary, Joint Textbook Committee; Secretary, 
ew York, N. Y. 


News Print Service Bureau, 


March 8, 1945 


Edited by R. G. Macdonald, Secretary 


Report of the Joint Textbook 
Committee—1944* 


By R. S. Kellogg* 


books, page by page, paragraph by paragraph, and 
sentence by sentence, to make certain that all previous 


errors are eliminated and that the best possible opin- 
ions and practices in the industry up to the minute 
are embodied in the new texts. 

Altogether it is probable, that counting authors of 
the many separate sections of the books and advisors 


‘in regard thereto, the work of not less than 100 of 


the best qualified men in the North American pulp 
and paper industry will contribute to this big under- 
taking. It is the intention to so coordinate and time 


_ these efforts that the three revised volumes may be 


brought out simultaneously instead of at prolonged 
separate intervals, as in previous revisions. All this 
may involve as much as two years of thorough and 
painstaking work, but the industry can be assured 
that the final product will be much superior to any- 
thing now in existence upon the manufacture of pulp 
and paper. 

As the financial statement shows, the committee has 
the funds with which to do the job. This is true 
because, while the amount of money on hand is not 
large, we are fortunate in having the cooperation of 
practically every organization and individual in the 
industry whose knowledge and experience are at the 
service of the committee. These contributions are 
beyond price and are an outstanding example of the 
manner in which our industry has always worked 
together to solve common problems in the manufac- 
ture of its product. 


TAPPI Notes 


The TAPPI New England Section will meet at 
the Elks Club, Fitchburg, Mass., on Friday, March 
16th at 6:30 p.m. Characteristics of Coating Base 
Raw Stock will be the subject to be discussed by 
N. I. Bearse and E. H. Barclay.’ 

W. Otis Roe is now general production manager 
for the Dixie Cup Company, Easton, Pa. 

Kenneth E, Youngchild is now in the Sales De- 
partment of the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Howard J. Blake, formerly of the Morley Com- 
pany is now development chemist for the Rogers 
Paper Mfg. Co., Goodyear, Conn. - 

James J. Forsythe, formerly of the Fraser Paper 
Ltd. is now chief chemist for the Waxide Paper 
Company, 4410 Hunt Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Abstract 


This _— is a continuation of studies previously 
reported and involves the use of bentonite for water 
purification. Both pilot plant and full scale tests are 
reported with tabular data. 

A “split treatment” in which bentonite fortified 
with a small amount of alum when needed was util- 
ized and was considered to be satisfactory. It is be- 
lieved that bentonite water clarification has passed the 
primary research stage and that it has demonstrated 
its applicability and value in the treatment of numer- 
ous types of water showing promise of lowering the 
costs of chemical dosage. 


Earlier studies (1, 2) previously reported, on the 
use of bentonite as a flocculating agent in water puri- 
fication were made for the most part on the laboratory 
scale with the use of the Imhoff cone as the settling 
basin. Recognizing the need for enlarging the test 
apparatus and especially for introducing the principle 
of continuous flow, later a pilot plant (3) with a 
capacity of 60 gallons per hour was constructed on 
which further investigations of the chemical and 
physical reactions of bentonite in a water medium 
were carried through. This paper is a report of these 
continuation studies made in the summer of 1942 
with the pilot set-up and also of two full scale tests 
on a 1.5 million gallon institutional plant in which 
combinations of bentonite, lime, and alum were used. 

The method followed in most of the later work 
is that of “split treatment” in which bentonite fortified 
with a small alum dosage is added, when needed, to 
bring down the bulk of the turbidity and after a given 
mixing and sedimentation interval, a final dosage of 
alum is added to act as a scavenger for any residual 
turbidity that may persist. This is based on the 
sound physical principle that salts forming trivalent 
ions are most economically utilized when applied to 
systems of low turbidity—an application of the so- 
called Burton-Bishop rule (4). The pilot apparatus 
was described in some detail in an earlier paper (3) ; 
Fig. 1 is a cut of the set-up in use. 





* Presented by title at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Asso- 
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Fic. 1 
Front View of Pilot Plant 
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Water Purification with Bentonite’ 


By H. L. Olin’ and E. M. Myers* 


Dosage, operating conditions and results are shown 
in the following tables and the data are largely self- 
explanatory. e conditions and situations met in 
this work are those of a river supply with rapidl 
varying values of alkalinity and turbidity so that it 
was often difficult or impossible to obtain a feed 
water of a quality even approximately constant dur- 
ing the 24 hour run. Except as otherwise indicated 
the numbered tests as listed in the tables were made 
at 3 hour intervals while the over-all time for any 
continuous run was never less than 24 hours. It 
should be noted particularly that comparisons between 
the results obtained in these pilot runs and those from 
any other type of equipment are relative only and 
that the data obtained in the small-scale set-up do not 
necessarily duplicate those that would be observed 
with similar dosages in a large plant where turbulence 
and other factors are greatly different. Expressed 
in other words, “dimensional similarity” holds in the 
parallel runs of each type of plant only and all com- 


TABLE I.—WATER_CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE- 
ALUM; SPLIT DOSAGE 


May 12-13 
As Applied 
Raw River Water to Filters Dosage 
; cc 
g E 
& e 
Bi : — go Hc os 
C2ia ees 
§ ¢ a & a Jf be % a 
Doe es a - § ieee ae 
3 2 Z > = = vo te 
. 2s = = 8 g ¢ 
a a * 3 E E 
ae ee Be ce ee ee ee ee ee 
425 66 300 250 82 19 236 8.2 ee 3.9(*) 0.9(4) 
426 66 300 254 82 14 244 8.3 es 3.9 1.9 
427 68 320 246 82 13 234 82 ee 4.7 2.3 
428 73 200 246 8.2 ll 224 8.1 ao. ae 34 1.0 
429 68 310 254 8.3 9 240 82 21 2,10 1.0 
430 68 290 260 82 > 2e 83 2 1st. 0.9 
431 66 320 258 8.3 9 242 $83 2.7 2.3(° 1.1 
432 6 300 260 8.2 8 238 82 2.3 rr} 1.0 
433 70 400 264 8.2 9 240 83 32 2.8(¢ 1.0 





(*) Alum d alone. 

(®) Alum added 3 hours after bentonite. 
(*) Alum added with bentonite. 

ts} Lime added in first mixer. 

(*) Tests made at 3 hour intervals. 


TABLE II.—WATER CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE- 
ALUM; SPLIT DOSAGE 


May 15-16 
Raw As Applied 
River Water to Filters Dosage 
roel (neces nstmcertmninsiatitit, 






2 
& a 
a a a . 

Cr ae eae & 

ee! . & ¥ a <= ae . 
i a oe ° 2 g 
£ s ee - 
3 so + < z < a = x hb 
a 3 3 3 a. 2's, 
* B 3 3 g¢ eit 
wo es & = e 2 i: . E 
& eeeBeer Bas rs 
434 64 800 204 8.2 24 188 83 .. 3.8(*) 2.8(4) 
435 64 650 200 8.0 16 196 83 .. 5.3 4.5 
436 64 620 200 8.0 11 196 82 .. 5.6 2.4 
437 64 600 200 8.0 11 190 81 .. 4.7 2.0 
438 64 550 212 8.0 19 188 81 2.5 2.3(°) 2.0 
439 63 560 220 8.1 16 204 8.0 2.5 2.5 1.0 
440 68 440 212 8.0 16 200 8.2 3.7 - 3.0 
441 6h 540 224 8.0 11 204 8.2 3.2 6 1.0 
442 63 520 220 8.1 8 202 8.1 2.5 1.7 1.1(*) .. 
443 63 520 226 8.1 6 200 80 2.5 1.7 1.1 





Alum used alone. 

Secondary alum added in split dosage. 
Alum added in first mixer with bentonite. 
Lime added in first mixer. 

Tests made at 3 hour intervals. 


‘ 
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parisons must be made on that basis. As a rule dos- 
ages are lower in the large plant for equivalent results 
i.e. efficiencies and economies are higher because of 
the better mixing obtained. 

Table I shows the results obtained on a river water 
in a mid-period between seasonal spring storms with 
the typical turbidities usually observed at this time 
of the year. Even during one 24 hour period however, 
the silt load may vary greatly (as much as 100% in 
this case) and it may be easily understood why 
definite and reproducible results are not always easy 
to obtain. 

Storm water had come down previous to the run 
reported in Table II. The mud content was up and 
variable and the pH was down by a decimal point. 
Optimum results were obtained by the addition of 
alum to the bentonite in the first mixer to bring about 
the rapid flocculation of the clay (tests 442 and 443) 
upon which the major part of the silt precipitation 
depends. 

Early in the morning of May 20 (see Table III) a 
heavy rain storm caused a sudden and sharp rise in 
the raw turbidity which called for a corresponding 
increase in the chemical dosage. In such an emer- 


gency the immediate objective is mud removal re-° 


TABLE III.—WATER CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE- 
ALUM; SPLIT DOSAGE 


May 19-20 
; As Applied 
Raw River Water to Filters Dosage 
E E 
& - 
a a 
fe : i . 4 
= ; & 3 EF 2 Se 
Y a = a & ~ 
3 i. ae a e &§ 
3 $ s « g > = 
6 ¢s a4 2.5 £ & 
Z a 5 * § 
ow a e € 3 ¢ £ 
ee ev s ° s ° u = 
& & & & 4 & & a a < 
444 66 280 256 8.2 18 240 8.2 1.4 1.5(*) 
445 66 290 254 82 11 240 82 1.4 1.4 
446 68 280 256 82 10 244 81 14 1.3 
447 67 290 260 8.2 13 240 81 1.8 1.7 
448 67 400 256 82 13 242 8.1 2.5 2.5 
449 67 400 254 82 11 236 81 2.5 1.3 1.1(%) 
450 65 750 252 82 11 230 80 2.5 1.3 1.1 
451 800 ... owe ov c6 BO 17 14 
452 1050 eee) es - 33 2.2 1.4 
453 os RESO. ccc. ‘sc 6d eee se te ee ee 
454 65 1150 236 8.1 8 214 8.0 3.6 2.6 1.3 
455 65 1200 230 8.1 6 218 7.7 4.1 2.9 1.4 
456 65 1350 218 8.1 6 208 7.7 .6 «- aie 7.4(*) 
457 65 1300 220 80 6 200 7.5 8.3 





(*) Secondary alum—split dosage. 

(®) Alum added with bentonite in first mixer. 
(*) Alum dosage alone. 

(*) Tests made at 3 hour intervals. 


TABLE IV.—BENTONITE FERRISUL CLARIFICATION ; 
SPLIT DOSAGE 





May 22-23 
As Applied 
Raw River Water to Filters Dosage 
cc 
a Z 
a a 
ars s , 

eee & 5 & ¢ 

3 oe as es a.¢4 
geo fe GG PRS 28 a tl Tao 
3 es £2. & a. % to 
ae = < s 3 “ide 
e > 2: q@ a 4 2 — 5 © 

$ 5.5 £ mw BS we 8 OS z E 
& ol b & a &: & a = ie < _ 
458 65 700 232 82 8 204 7.9 .. «s 4.4(°) 
459 65 600 234 82 6 214 7.8 .. «- 4.2 ee 
460 65 600 226 8.1 6 216 76 .. ee 4.2 ee 
461 66 560 240 81 6 220 7.7 .. es 4.2 oe 
462 64 480 242 8.1 8 244 8.1 2.3 1.0(*) .. 1.0(*) 
463 64 420 240 8.1 8 220 81 1.1 0.5 es 0.5 
464 70 260 236 8.1 8 224 81 1.4 1.1 1.1 
465 68 360 238 82 7 220 80 1.2 1.0 ee 
466 66 420 234 82 6 210 7.9 1.2 1.2 ° 

(*) Ferrisul in split dosage. 
(>) Alum alon 


ie, 
(¢) Lime added in first mixer. 
(*) Tests made at 3 hour intervals. 
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TABLE V.—WATER CLARIFICATION WITH BENYONITE- 
DOSAGE 





ALUM; SPLIT 
cay 
Raw River Water to Fiters Dosage 
E gE 
& & 
. a & 
. : 2 
©. 2 ieee gs & 
Y o & - = ~ | 
& gs a & a » 
£ 3 ° S . s . ee 
5 a. ee > s to 
wlan! FEL age oe , ation 
sf. 3-4 4 3 3 £ 
¢ - @ £4 fee Se Se 
467 80 170 258 82 24 250 8.0 eo * 2.208) 
468 80 180 254 82 19 250 8.0 os 1.7 
469 81 170 256 82 19 236 8.1 jas 2D 
470 81 170 258 82 19 240 80 tat? ae 
471 81 170 260 82 13 250 81 1.5 1,4(°) 
472 81 170 258 82 11 246 80 1.5 1.4 
473 81 170 256 es 9 240 8.1 1.5 1.4 
474 81 170 260 8&2 oS 3s .&t -16 1.6 
475 81 170 258 8.2 9 240 81 = 1.6 1.6 
(*) Alum dosage alone. 
(>) Alum added in split dosage. 
(*) Tests made at 3-hour intervals. . 


TABLE VI.—WATER_ CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE.- 
ALUM; FLASH FLOOD CONDITIONS 


June 5-6-7 
Raw As Applied 
River Water to Filters Dosage 
—_ 
é g. 
& a 
a a 
4 : - 
o.« &s & ss g 
y as a = ~ 
Beas & £ u q 3 
b - to to 
e254 s g g S 
s-f we < GS 2% 
,reuo#t3 ogg { 
o 8 3 0 5s 36 Ss &£ # 
ee & ee & a ee & 4 a < 4 
476 82 240 256 8.1 24 250 8.0 1.8 1.8(*) oe 
477 84 240 254 8.1 21 244 8.0 18 18 
478 84 270 258 82 16 246 8.0 2.3 1.3 0.5(¢) 
479 82 300 260 82 11 238 80 2.3 1.8 0.5 
480 82 340 260 8.1 11 228 7.9 2.7 2.1 0.5 ee 
481 81 380 2448.1 11 224 78 .. .. 5.4(>). ee 
482 83 400 236 8.0 13 188 7.8 5.4 ‘ 
483 79 860 210 8.0 33 188 7.7 ‘ 7.0 oo 
606 53- S ona te! cas 442"! 20 ° 7.0 ° 
485 80 2500 1407.9 110 142 7.6 .. 7.0 . ee 
486 81 2700 1207.9 105 126 76 .. 8.4 “e 1.0(4) 
O67 05° BORD occ ee cee hen dba oe 9.4 “ 2.0 
488 80 2900 102 7.7 100 122 7.6 .. 9.4 md 2.0 
GOD 5 BRED ce 08 vec ee’ ae.) ae 11.5 wa 3.0 
490 79 3000 100 7.7 105 114 7.5 5.7 oe 1.8 2.0 
491 79 3000 102 7.7 110 116 7.46 5.7 1.8 2.0 





(*) Alum added in split dosage. 

>) Alum dosage alone. 

©) Alum added with bentonite. 

4) Lime added in first mixer. 

(*) Tests made at 3-hour intervals. 


gardless of considerations of economy and the dosages 
indicated are doubtless higher than would be needed 
in a constant and uniform flow of water with a tur- 
bidity in this range. Flash floods in fact may stir up 
mud to values of 4,000 or more and in such cases 
the filters themselves must do their part in carrying 
the extra load. 

A variation in the chemical treatment was made in 
the next series (Table IV) with the use of “ferrisul,” 
an iron salt, as a coprecipitant, instead of alum. As 
indicated, excellent results were obtained with rela- 
tively low chemical feeds and without undue drop in 
applied alkalinity. 

Tables V and VI illustrate conditions and treat- 
ment of waters at opposite extremes of turbidity, the 
first with values unusually low for the season and 
the other with the silt load raised high by a flash 
flood. In the latter case a significant drop in the total 
alkalinity complicated the purification procedure. 

The difficulties presented by a receding flood and 
dropping values of turbidity are demonstrated by the 
figures of Table VII which show that even with heavy 
chemical dosages the applied turbidities obtained were 
abnormally high. It is not an uncommon experience 
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in water treatment to find in the wake of a flood a 
residual silt abnormally fine in size and extremely 
slow to settle, a condition in harmony, of course, with 
Stoke’s Law but involving doubtless in addition an 
unusual concentration of protective colloids. Low 
alkalinities because of the influx of storm water con- 
tributed to the difficulties encountered and made 
necessary a high alum dosage in the first mixer. 


Full-Scale Treatment Tests 


The climax of this phase of the research project 
was reached in two successful continuous runs of 
52 and 64 hours respectively on a full-scale purifica- 
tion plant which was operated under normal condi- 
tions except for a modification in the amount and kind 
of chemical treatment employed. 


The Iowa University water plant used in this"work 
was designed to treat 1,500,000 gallons per day with 
a detention period of 6 hours. It is entirely modern 
in its equipment with the standard devices for pre- 
and post-chlorination and post-ammonification. It has 
in addition the usual coagulant feeders, a roof aera- 
ee and an aeromix, used during the winter months 

y. 

The mixing and flocculating device consists of a 


TABLE VII.—WATER CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE- 
ALUM; RECEDING FLOOD CONDITIONS 


une 12-13 
Applied 
Raw River Water to Filters Dosage 
OO Tn OO 
E E 
= = 
a a 
te . = . zs - 
= are 3 o <= all — 
§ ¢ & & aé ££ e = 
E 3 ° Ss az g . ~ = 
es 2 & | =f wt te 
=. % 3 °* s * Ay 
e S 4 : a 2 ¢ ¢ 
' ss 8 5. § gS £ 
& 66° 2°46 .€ Fa. 3 a 
492 75 1200 156 7.5 130 144 7.8 .. 5.7(*) 2.0(¢) 
493 75 1250 150 7.5 70 136 7.6 .. 84 3.0 
494 75 1100 144 7.6 50 138 7.5 .. 9.0 3.0 
495 75 1000 146 7.5 60 130 7.6 .. 9.0 4.0 
496 75 1000 140 7.5 80 132 7.5 4.7 .. 4.3(°) 2.0 
497 74 1000 130 7.5 55 128 7.6 4.7 . 4.3 4.0 
498 74 900 128 7.4 SO 124 7.5 4.7 ° 4.3 3.0 
499 73. 850 130 7.5 40 126 7.4 4.7 4.3 3.0 
500 73 «6850 «6132 7.5 30 128 7.5 4.7 4.3 3.0 





(*) Alum dosage alone. 

iy Alum added in split dosage. 

©) Lime added in first mixer. 

(*) Tests made at 3-hour intervals. 


TABLE VIII.—FULL SCALE WATER TREATMENT; 
BENTONITE-ALUM (1) 


June 17-18-19 
; As — 
Raw River Water to Filters Dosage 
€ E 
& & 
. a a 
= . . = 
e ° § > & > & 
yY a = a 3 ~ . ° 
Bes ee toe a = ue F = 
a ae 5 i Se 
& = < 2 < = 
(oe Petey y 
8 a Pe 2 = 
fieowe Bb ee RE eS 3 
S0i ws «0370 «148 «7.7 S184 7.9 «(07 2.2(8) 1.20%) 
502 69 380 152 7.6 .. te: 79: Oe 27 1.0 
503 ry 380 168 7.7 8 48:74 24 2.3 1.0 
504 67 360 164 7.7 6 rr ee 2.0 1.9 1.0 
505 345 TT oe 10 136 0 =—7.9 12° 1.3 1.1 
506 7.200 3 34: 1S... 16: 77 212 - 11 1.0 
507 ise eee we oe 6 hive eR 4S OI 0.7 
508 +. 290 180 7.7 So: .306-2:77 = tA 18 0.8 
509 0 300 186 7.7 6-20-78 25. 14 0.8 
510 69 270 194 7.7 8 een ws 16) 618 0.6 
511 Pee. eee ~ 10. 6188060 (7.07 1.0. 132 0.5 
512 73 «250 «©6206 )= = 7.6 7 ae oe ae 0.7 
513 -- 260 200 7.6 8 184 7.6 14 1.3 0.7 
514 we 260 204 7.6 8 186 7.6 1.4 1.3 0.7 





(®) Lime added with bentonite. 
(*) Tests made at 4-hour intervals. I 
Pre-chlorination, 0.48 g./gal. All clear well turbidities, 0. 
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cs) Alum added with bentonite. 


TABLE IX.—FULL SCALE WATER TREATMENT; 
BENTONITE-ALUM (2) 


June 25-26-27 
: As Applied 
Raw River Water to Filters Dosage 
B E 
o o 
es 2 a a : 

oe ee — $s —E $ M7 

~ a = a = ~S : 

g ¢ 4 &§ a 2 ‘. = a 
£ 3 “ s - Sg > & = 
ae Se hee pS £ ow e 
AE Gs Gp Ryne i staae 
ce ee Oe ae eee 
= & o & a & & a me < nH 
515 71 580 210 7.9 a 184 8.0 1.5 1.6(*) 1.2(°) 
516 ne 600 216 7.8 5 190 7.9 1.4 1.2 0.9 
517 72 500 220 7.8 4 200 7.9 1.2 1.2 0.8 
518 450 208 8.0 Soe 22) £28. 13 0.9 
519 70 440 224 8.0 Se ae ee ee 0.6 
520 425 238 8.0 8 208 81 09 0.9 0.6 
521 71 300 236 = 8.0 6: we. we. 18> ta 0.4 
522 350 228 7.9 O° 8ia BO -12'> 16 0.4 
523 70 350 232 7.9 6... ae: 28. AD: Me 0.3 
524 400 232 8.0 6 220 7.9 1.2 1.0 0.3 
525 70 300 228 7.9 4 222 78 O09 0.9 0.3 

Plant off as ben ee Le. te 0.3 
1:30-5:00 A.M. 

526 70 290 244 8.0 5 220 7.7 69 0.6 0.2 
527 "ee 300 248 7.9 7 226 «= 7.6 1.1 0.9 0.2 
528 73 300 240 7.9 6 230 7.8 1.3 1.3 0.4 
529 aa 300 68250 7.8 7 230 =8.0 1.1 1.2 0.6 
530 74 310 250 &.2 684 2 a2 0.6 





(*) Alum added with bentonite. 

teh Lime added with bentonite. 

(*) Tests made at 4-hour intervals. ‘ 
Pre-chlorination, 0.46 g./gal. All clear well turbidities, 0. 


TABLE X.—SUMMARY OF AVERAGE OPERATING 
CONDITIONS 


University of Iowa Water Plant, Summer 1942 
No. of Raw p- 
Sam- Tur- lied Alka- 
— bidity ur- linity Chlorine Lime Alum 
Month ays p.p.m. bidity p.p.m. g./gal. g./gal. g./gal 


May-June 10 542 5 222 nie 1.1 1, 
July 13 1283 11 198 0.55 2.4 5.6 
August 8 274 6 212 0.47 0.55 1.9 
September 10 497 11 193 0.56 0.95 3.3 
Weighted 

overall 

averages 41 714 8 205 0.53 1.4 3.7 


concrete basin 40 feet long, 17 feet deep and 4 feet 
wide with over-and-under baffles spaced from 4 to 
16 inches apart, through which the water flows at 
velocities varying with the pumpages of from 0.4 
to 1.5 feet per second. A stilling chamber similar to 
the mixer but without baffles and two settling basins 
40 feet square and 15 feet deep provide the necessary 
prefilter detention. Carbonation basins were included 
in the original construction to permit lime-softening 
treatment in the future if desired but at present their 
function is stand-by only. Three filters of the usual 
rapid sand type have capacities of 0.5 million gallons 
per day each. The chemical dosage in normal plant 
operation includes pre-chlorination of the raw water 
2 or 3 minutes before aeration, followed immediately 
by the addition of the coagulants, alum, and lime. 


In order to conform to the principles of split treat- 
ment as practiced in the pilot work a double mixer 
and settling basin system was provided in the first of 
which the bulk of the suspended load was removed 
by means of the clay floc while in the second the light 
residual turbidity was brought down by a trivalent 
coagulant such as alum or iron. In carrying out the 
large-scale tests reported in Tables VIII and IX, how- 
ever, we were limited to the use of a plant ee 

uipped in every respect except provision for split- 
rn the cde Accordingly, we proceeded with 
single dose operation and while the results obtained 
doubtless fall short of what both theoretical consid- 
erations and previous experience might lead up to 
expect had the improved technique been used, they are 
nevertheless highly satisfactory when considered on 
their merits alone. In spite of somewhat variable raw 
turbidities, operations proceeded smoothly, applied 
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turbidities were kept well within the conventional 
limits and chemical consumption was low. 

As a means for comparing the results obtained in 
the special tests with those observed in the normal 
operation of the plant, averages of a considerable 
number of daily operating data are compiled from the 
plant records, in Table X, covering the summer season 
of 1942 from May through September. e.g., the aver- 
age turbidities and alkalinities of the raw water on 
ten representative days of May and June were 542 
and 222 respectively and the lime and alum dosages 
1.1 and 3.2 grams per gallon. Similar samplings of 
the records were made for the wet month of July 
when turbidities were high and for the dryer months 
of August and September. The weighted over-all 
averages given should fairly represent the variations 
of chemical dosages with changing values of raw tur- 
bidity and alkalinity. 

In support of the favorable results observed in the 
limited studies the fact may be cited that bentonite 
has been used over a period of many months in a 
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municipal water plant of a north-central Wisconsin 
city on a river water less turbid and variable to be 
sure than the one just discussed but which neverthe- 
less presents its own peculiar difficulties. No operat- 
ing data are available for publication at present but 
results.have been highly satisfactory. In any case it 
can be said that bentonite water clarification has 
passed the primary research stage, that it has demon- 
strated its applicability and value in- the treatment of 
many of the vastly numerous types of water encoun- 
tered in municipal and industrial operations and that 
it shows promise of lowering the costs of chemical 
dosage. 
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A Paper Board Mill’s Attack on 


Stream Pollution’ 


By Thomas E. Brookover' 


Abstract 


The experiences of a board mill in combating fiber 
loss and stream pollution are discussed. 

The Bird saveall, the Link Belt recovery system, 
straight sedimentation, and the Infilco Accelator 
Clarifier have been used. The merits of each as well 
as the difficulties encountered are outlined. 


The final waste discharge to the creek averages 
over 2,000,000 gallons per day and 25 to 30 p.p.m. 
total suspended solids. 


Public and political emphasis on the prevention of 

stream pollution has developed in relatively recent 

ears. However, many years ago, there were. those 
in the paper industry who realized the importance of 
the problem and attempted to solve it. Comparatively 
little progress was made simply because the industry 
as a whole did not combine the knowledge attained 
in individual cases. It is gratifying that such steps 
are now being taken by the National Council for 
Stream Improvement, Inc. 

As early as 1910 the Downingtown Paper nee 
was using an electrolytic process in conjunction wi 
sedimentation for clarification of the waste water. An 
effluent of exceptional clarity was obtained, but the 
method was discontinued because of high maintenance 
costs, constant attention required, and excessive 
foaming when the clarified water was recirculated on 
the machine. 

At present there are three board machines in oper- 
ation. Each machine is contained in a separate build- 
ing, and the layout of the individual units is such that 
the handling of the waste water is more complicated 
than would be necessary with a more compact ar- 
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rangement. It is well to keep this in mind during the 
following discussion. 


Bird Saveall 


In 1924 a Bird saveall was installed to reduce the 
fiber loss in the waste water, and this equipment is in 
use today, Thickened stock from the saveall is 
pumped to a mix box in which it is rediluted with 
raw waste before passing to a two cylinder wet ma- 
chine specifically set up for the purpose. A sheet is 
formed on the cylinders and carried a wet felt 
through a pair of press rolls, is removed by a doctor 
blade, and drops onto a hand truck. The sheet thus 
obtained is 25% dry fiber and is reused as filler stock. 

Tests have shown efficiencies of from 0 to 75% 
in removal of suspended solids by the saveall, de- 
pending upon the ratio of long to short fibers in the 
waste water. At times, wastes containing 175 p.p.m. 
suspended solids have shown no apparent reduction 
in passing through the saveall even though fine wire 
was used. 

The capacity of the installation has been exceeded 
because of increased plant production and it can no 
longer handle the total flow. 

From experience with this type of equipment the 
following conclusions have been drawn: 


1, If waste treatment is to yield reusable fiber, it must 
| om peed that material handling will not be com- 

icated. 

2. Units such as the Bird saveall should be placed where 
they will handle wastes of higher concentrations and 
where their volume capacity will not be exceeded. 

3. Auhcomh a thickener cylinder will remove long fibers 
efficiently, it will not remove finely divided solids and 
colloidal materials as is necessary if 
stream is to be unaffected. 

. As implied by the above points, the maximum benefits 
are not realized from the present saveall installation. 


the receiving 


Link Belt Recovery System 


In 1930 a Link Belt sedimentation unit was in- 
stalled to treat the waste water of two adjacent mills. 
The installation was to serve three purposes: 1. to 
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recover suspended solids for reuse in filler stock; 

2. to obtain a fairly clear white water for recircula- 
tion; and 3. to reduce the ultimate pollution load in 
the final waste. 

. The installation consists of four identical basins 
side by side and operating in parallel. Each basin is 
16 feet wide, 55 feet long, 10. feet deep, and has a 
volume of 66,000 gallons. 

Each basin has a set of 12 scraper bars mounted 
transversely on chains operating on properly placed 
sprocket wheels. The scrapers, driven at a rate of 1 
foot per minute by a 3 hp. motor through a common 
shaft, move toward the outlet end on the surface and 
toward the inlet end along the bottom to scrape the 
settled sludge into submerged pits. 

The inlet and outlet ports are submerged at op- 
posite ends of the basins. 

Floating materials are pushed toward the outlet 
end by the scraper bars and removed by manual scrap- 
ing into a trough filled with water which carries the 
solids to an open trap; the floating material is retained 
and removed manual!y at intervals, and the carrying 
water is drawn off below the surface. 

As previously indicated, the sludge is collected in 
submerged pits. It is removed periodically through 
manually controlled valves into an open external pit. 
From this second pit the sludge is pumped to the 
filler system in one of the mills whose main produc- 
tion is chip board. The sludge has varied in con- 
sistency from 1.25 to 1.75% solids. 

The so-called clear water is used for the most part 
in the chip mill on felt showers and as stock process 
water. 

For several years, alum was fed to the raw waste 
entering the basins to clarify the water as much as 
possible. Soda ash was added to the effluent to obtain 
a neutral water for reuse. No data are available on 
actual results then obtained but it is known that the 
operation was not dependable. After final waste 
treatment basins were installed to handle the com- 
bined wastes of all mills, this practice was discon- 
tinued—for without coagulation the effluent was suit- 
able for its intended use and the extreme fines and 
colloidal materials in the overflow were taken care 
of in the final waste treatment works. 


A difficulty encountered, especially when alum was 
used, has been that of “floating” stock. Much effort 
is required for its removal when the condition is 
aggravated. It may result from one or several 
causes: air leakage into the supply pump, low rate 
of sludge removal which allows a build up in the 
basins, or collection of the solids in stagnant pockets 
where decomposition may occur. 

The Link Belt system, as installed at our plant, 
requires an attendant at all times. His duties consist 
of operating the sludge removal valves and pumps 
as required by the demand in the mill, removal of 
floating materials, regulation of water level in basins, 


TABLE I.—LINK BELT RECOVERY SYSTEM 
Efficiency of Suspended Solids Removal 


A.—aAverage of Twelve Surveys 1939-1941. Flow Rate—not metered 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 gal, per day 
Basin Basin 


Removal 
Suspended Solids Inlet Outlet Efficiency 
p-pm.. — p,p.m. % 
Volatile ............ 280 70 75 
RM otpibaedes$'c94n 88 55 35 
EE. 25s sehen cecess 368 125 66 


B.—Average of Eight Surveys 1944. Flow Rate—as in A. 
Basin Basin R 


emoval 

Suspended Solids Inlet Outlet Efficiency 
p.pm. Pp-p.m. % 
Volatile: osensscccsee 388 46 88 
GE esdawcecsaevee 118 35 70 
TOR is Sc évcccscedin 506 81 84 
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racks at the basins’ inlet and routine 
maintenance of the equipment. 

Repair costs on this system have been relatively 
low. The main trouble has been in the failure of the 
scrapers or chain, but this has been infrequent, and 
at times has been caused by an overloaded basin in 
which heavy sludge has stalled the scrapers. 


Table I, covering two periods of operation, indi- 
cates the average degree of efficiency in removal of 
suspendeds with no addition of alum. 

It is apparent that the system is relatively efficient 
without a coagulant. The greater efficiency in the 
1944 surveys may be because of the longer fibered 
_< in the waste carrying the fines with it in set- 
tling. 

To summarize, the advantages of such a system 
appear to be: 


1, The relatively small number of working parts, result- 
ing in infrequent mechanical failure and low mainte- 
ance cost. 

2. The efficiency of suspended solids removal. 


Its disadvantages are: 


1, The possibility of sludge overload stalling and breaking 
the scraper chains. 

2. The stock or sludge may float rather than settle. 

3. The objectionable odor caused by the stagnant sludge 
when decomposition takes place. 

4. In the case of this installation, the manual super- 
vision required for the amount of stock reclaim 


Final Sedimentation Basins 


Waste from the third mill joined the overflow from 
the Link Belt system and, after part passed through the 
Bird saveall, it contained fines and colloidal material 
but relative little long fibered stock. Immediate 
action was desired by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Health and straight sedimenation was suggested. 

The installation, completed in 1937, consists of two 
concrete basins operating in parallel. Each basin is 
400 feet long, 60 feet wide at the top, with sloping 
sides to a 40 foot wide bottom, 7 foot maximum 
depth, and a volume of approximately 1,000,000 gal- 
lons. The combined volumes were to give a 24 hour 
retention: this is theoretical only, for dye tests have 
shown that water passes from inlet to outlet in 1 hour. 

A sump ditch along the bottom of each basin 
facilitates cleaning. Baffle boards are placed across 
the basins at intervals; these extend a few inches 
below the surface and prevent floating materials from 
reaching the overflow. Water enters each basin 
through submerged inlet ports across its full* width. 
The effluent passes over a full width level overflow. 


Before entering the stream combined effluents from 
the two basins pass into a common channel and over 
a rectangular weir on which is mounted a float oper- 
ated flow recorder. 

Ferric sulphate as well as a carbon-alum com- 
bination have been tried in place of alum alone as a 
coagulant, but straight alum has proven the most 
satisfactory, and the cheaper gtades are used when 
available. The raw waste contains sufficient alkalinity, 
and the use of lime or soda ash in conjunction with 
alum has not proven beneficial. Experiments are being 
conducted at present with activated silica as a coagu- 
lant aid, but no definite conclusions have been drawn. 
An alum dosage of 100 to 135 p.p.m. (6 to 8 grains 
per gallon) has been necessary for best results in 
removal of turbidity. 

No special operator is necessary for the sedimenta- 
tion basins. The filter plant engineer charges the con- 
tinuous alum feeder and cleans the sewer rack ahead 
of the basins’ supply pump. 

Operating conditions of the basins vary from time 
to time, depending on the volume of production and 
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_— of board produced. Table II, however, is in- 
icative : 


TABLE II.—FINAL WASTE WATER SEDIMENTATION — 
BASINS SUMMARY OF OPERATION—NOVEMBER, 1944 


Av. daily ction, tons 226 
Av. daily flow of waste water, gallons 2,226,000 
Av. waste water per ton of rd, gallons 9,875 
Alum consumption-pounds per day 2,450 
pounds per ton of board 10.8 
p.p.m. in waste water 132 
Raw Waste Before Final 
Alum Addition Effluent 
oy 6.7 5.6 
.O. alkalinity, p.p.m. CaCO* 82 40 
Basin Inlet Basin Outlet Removal 
Suspended Solids p.p.m. Ib./ton p-p.m. Ib./ton ey 
Volatile 366 30.1 19 1.6 94.8 
ixed 81 6.7 6 0.5 92.6 
Total 447 36.8 25 2.1 94.4 


Dissolved solids—not checked regularly—v from 500 
to 700 p.p.m, and are roughly 50% volatile 

Efficiency is not entirely satisfactory in expressing 
sedimentation results unless the suspended solids 
content of the raw waste remains fairly constant. 
These basins have operated above 97% efficiency at 
times simply because the raw waste contained exces- 
sive amounts of suspended solids. The actual sus- 
pended solids content of the effluent best expresses 
the performance of sedimentdtion basins. Results 
ranging from 4 to 60 p.p.m, suspended solids have 
been obtained in the effluent under normal operation. 

Naturally, sedimentation serves primarily for sus- 
pended solids removal once the water is treated 
with the coagulant, but the effect of the alum on 
the so-called dissolved solids is interesting. After 
passing through a fine asbestos pad, the filtrate of 
the raw waste is turbid while that of treated waste, 
with proper alum dosage, is clear. In eleven recent 
surveys it was found that the raw waste averaged 344 
p-p.m. volatile dissolved solids while the alum treated 
waste averaged 275, an average reduction of 20%. 
Sedimentation with low alum dosages will remove 
much of the suspended content, but higher dosages, 
with resultant acidity, are necessary to destroy the 
colloidal properties of board mill wastes and obtain 
maximum clarity. Sulphuric acid could be substituted 
for part of the alum, but it is believed that the econ- 
omy involved would not compensate for the risk in 
handling the acid. 

Some general remarks on B.O.D. reduction are in 
order. The determination is not done at the plant, but 
the Pennsylvania Department of Health Laboratories 
have assisted by making occasional tests. To date, 
there has been no definite relation between solids con- 
tent and B.O.D., and samples with relatively high 
volatile solids content have given low B.O.D. In 
one particular survey the combined and individual 
effluents were sampled compositely over an 8-hour 
period; although solids analyses indicated the com- 
bined as an average of the individual effluents, the 
B.O.D. of the combined effluents was appreciably 

eater than either of the individual effluents. The 
Tie B.O.D. of the alum treated waste has varied 
from 54 to 415 and that of the effluent from 13 to 
200. Variation in percentage B.O.D. reduction for- 
bids the statement of an average. 

For proper maintenance of operating efficiency the 
sedimentation basins must be cleaned every 3 or 5 
months, depending upon the load handled. 


SLupcE BAsIN 

Before the operating efficiency is affected, one 
basin is Sa ak line, placing the full load on 
the remaining basin, the excess clear water is drained 
from the idle basin and the sane” Sort is removed 
by pumping into a large sludge basin. 
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The on basin is an excavation of approximately 


10,000 to 12,000 square yards area and may be filled 
to an average ee of 4 feet with the sludge. 

The sludge to be removed from the sedimentation 
basins is compact and cohesive and for the most part 
could not be reclaimed. It must be broken up by 
directing water from a fire hose (supplied by a gaso- 
line engine driven centrifugal pump) upon it. The 
free flowing sludge is then pumped from the sedi- 
mentation basins to the sludge basin (by line 
engine driven diaphra pumps). Each foot 
basin requires at least 2 weeks for cleaning with two 
men working 12 hours a day. 

Once the sludge is in the sludge basin, it is allowed 
to settle and the clear water is gradually drained off. 
When the rr basin fills, the sludge, at this point 
80% water, is finally removed by a power shovel and 
hauled to the mill dump by truck. When dried the 
sludge becomes extremely hard, and samples have 
retained this hardness after a year’s immersion in 
water. 

From the foregoing discussion the following favor- 
able features of straight sedimentation can be noted: 

1 Simplicity of control. g : 
3. High efficiency in semeusl of appended tide ao king 
as proper operation can be maintained. 

Unfavorable features of straight sedimentation are 
as follows: 

1. It is uneconomical for there is a definite loss with no 
return. 

2. Handling the settled sludge is an expensive item, 

ially for a plant of our type. 

3. Waste passing through the basins comes in contact with 
the relatively stagnant body of settled solids and thus 
may carry further pollution into the stream. 

4. The basins may be upset by atmospheric conditions. 
Lowered atmospheric pressure is sometimes accompan- 
ied by large masses of sludge risi to the oan. 
High winds can carry suspended ids 

5. The inclusion of what amounts to batch operation in 
line with the continuous flow is generally unsatisfactory 
as well as dangerous. In f Cithin the 
a series of events prevented i 
naan Te srckaek Sede aa diciaae aaa 
pended nih 2 tae teem. 

The unfavorable features overbalance the favor- 
able, and this fact led the company to seek a more 


satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Infilco Accelator Clarifier 


It was realized that actual fiber reclamation should 
be accomplished as close as possible to the point of 
loss from the process. It was also realized that re- 
gardless of the efficiency of stock saving devices 
there would be present in the final waste an appre- 
ciable amount of fines and colloidal materials, re- 
quiring removal before the water was discharged 
into the stream. Interest was aroused by inspecting 
an installation of the Infilco Accelator Clarifier used 
for clarification of highly turbid Delaware River 
water, 

Samples of waste were submitted to Infilco, Inc., 
for examination, and they ressed confidence in 
their ability to handle the problem. Since this was 
the first application of the Accelator for treatment 
oF paper mill wastes, a unit was installed on a trial 

is. 

The principle of this equipment is that of building 
up floc particle size by adding the raw waste and 
coagulant to a fairly concentrated slurry with appre- 
cible agitation and thus increase the ultimate rate of 
separation of the clarified water from the solids. This 
separation occurs in the outer quiescent portion of 
the tank: the clear water rises from the slurry bed 
to the overflow; part of the slurry recirculates to 
receive the raw waste and part is drawn into con- 
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centrators from which the solids are removed in the 
form of sludge through electrically controlled dis- 
charge valves operating on a desired time cycle. 

Two appealing features with reference to the mill’s 
problem are the constant circulation within the unit, 
preventing stagnation and decomposition, and the 
continuous removal of solids. The solids, as sludge, 
os returned to the filler stock system in one of the 

The length of this paper forbids a detailed de- 
scription of the Accelator design, but many are 
familiar with it. It suffices to say that the above 
action is accomplished by proper annular construc- 
tion within the tank. Two propellers on one central 
vertical shaft, driven by a 5 hp. motor through a 
variable speed mechanism, provide the circulation 
and agitation. 

The equipment installed at the plant is contained 
in a wooden tank with stone and concrete founda- 
tion. The tank is 38 feet in diameter, 16 feet 9 inches 
deep (maximum), and has a capacity of 130,000 gal- 
lons. The unit is designed to handle a maximum flow 
of 3,000,000 gallons of water and 6,000 pounds of 
suspended solids per day. It has been installed in 
series with and ahead of the final sedimentation 
basins. 

Before going farther it is wise to say that the unit 
has not been continually successful. The fault has 
not been wholly that of the equipment. Because of 
an unfortunate circumstance within the mills, the 
solids load on the unit was often four times greater 
than that on which the design was based. Solids 
were not removed rapidly enough and built up in 
the unit, decreasing and finally preventing the desired 
recirculation of slurry. Consequently, operating re- 
sults to date are not considered final. 

The extreme load conditions have been reduced, and 
the solids load is now more acceptable. It was also 
necessary to eliminate air leakage into the waste water 
pump supplying the Accelator, for such air leakage 
resulted in flotation of the suspended solids. Finer 
sewer racks were installed to reduce the number of 

, strings, and pieces of cellophane entering the 
unit: these materials collected at various spots and 
built up in the bottom of the tank where they clogged 
the blow-down lines installed to remove heavy mate- 
rials, 

The manufacturer of the equipment suggested the 
advisability of various ae. changes and made 
arrangements for the same. erally, the modifica- 
tions centered on improving circulation of the slurry 
and removal of sludge by decreasing flow resistance. 
These changes are in progress at the time of this 
writing. It is understood that more recent installa- 
tions for similar work are designed in accordance 
with these modifications. 

A general discussion of results obtained is inter- 
esting. With a clean unit excellent results were ob- 
tained, the flow was clear and suspended solids con- 
centrations of less than 30 p.p.m. were obtained in 
the effluent. The sludge discharged varied from 0.3 
to 0.6% and averaged above 0.4% consistency. These 
results were obtained on flows of raw waste not ex- 
ceeding 2,500,000 gallons per day and containing up 
to 1000 p.p.m. suspended solids. 

It requires little calculation based on the preceding 
data to show that over 20,000 pounds of suspendeds 
per day entered the equipment at times, and of this 
amount the average removed in the sludge was 12,000 
with a maximum of close to 15,000 pounds per day. 
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The result was inevitable — a gradual build up of 
solids in the unit and progressively decreasing effi- 
ciencies. 

The relatively large volume of sludge required for 
solids removal under these conditions could not be 
handled directly in the filler stock system of the mill. 
An interesting solution of the ghia was to pipe 
the sludge directly to the two cylinder wet machine 
normally used in conjunction with the Bird saveall. 
Indeed, it was the sight of the continuous sheet of 
reclaimed stock coming off the machine that emphati- 
cally drove home the point that stock losses were 
more than mere laboratory reports and that the waste 
system was definitely overloaded. 

For a period of 2 months a portion of the sludge, 
containing up to 4,000 pounds of solids per day, was 
pumped to a filler stock system handling 40 to 50 tons 
of stock per day with no deleterious results in the 
mill production. 

The following table (Table III) is taken from a 
waste survey after the Accelator had been operating 
several weeks in an overloaded condition. 


TABLE III.—DATA ON CLARIFIER OPERATION—MAY 2, 1944 


Raw Waste Sludge Clarifier 
e Accelator Discharge Effluent 
Inlet 

Flow, gal. per 24 hours 2,500,000 420,000 2,080,000 
Alum e, P.p.m. 120 — — 
Suspended Volatile 708 2,650 198 
Solids, p.p.m. Fixed 202 754 52 
Total 910 3,404 250 

Total suspended solids, 
pounds per 24 hours 19,000 11,930 4,330 


The solids leaving the clarifier in the above case 
amounted ‘to 16,250 pounds or 3,750 less than the 
amount entering, which accounts for the accumula- 
tion of solids within the tank. It is interesting that 
the amount of solids removed in the sludge is roughly 
twice the 6,000 pounds planned on as the maximum 
solids load, and on this the optimism of the unit’s 
ultimate success is based now that the solids load 
nes been reduced and changes in design are being 
made. 

With the Accelator finally in operation a satisfac- 
tory method of suspended solids removal is expected. 
The sedimentation basins will remain as a follow up 
to guarantee a final effluent of maximum clarity, but 
their cleaning and subsequent waste solids handling 
will be reduced to a minimum. From past perform- 
ance it is believed that the Accelator will operate 
without manual control; daily checks will be neces- 
sary, but these will be made by the laboratory. Occa- 
sional drainings will probably be necessary to remove 
accumulated gravel, metal, etc., but proper blowdown 
lines should take care of this in later models and 
may yet assist in ours. The power cost of the 5 hp. 
agitator motor is certainly acceptable. Regular checks 
on lubrication of bearings, as is necessary for all 
machinery and pumps will be required, However, 
unless some unforeseen factor arises, the advantages 
of the method definitely outweigh the disadvantages in 
our case. 

Although this paper has centered on board mill 
wastes alone, it is hoped the discussion may be of 
value and interest to others confronted with the 
roblem of prevention of stream pollution. It is not 
intended as a summary of an ideal set up, for we 
realize and admit our own errors. Industry must 
accept its full responsibility and show definite prog- 
ress in stream improvement, but the future solution 
of the problem will be realized only after the in- 
dustry and regulatory agencies cooperate to their 
mutual advantage. 
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Chemical Defoamers in the Manufacture 


of Pulp and Paper’ 


By Walter B. Morehouse * 


Abstract 


Classes of foam encountered in the pulp and paper 
industry are mentioned and some of the ill effects 
of improper foam control are listed. Emphasis is 
placed on the many benefits which accrue when some 
of the newer chemical defoamers are used. 


At many points in the pulp and papermaking in- 
dustry, the operator is constantly fighting foam. The 
presence of foam and its attendant losses is as much 
a part of pulp and paper manufacturing as are the 
other problems of fiber losses and chemical losses. 
If the industry’s operating personnel could have de- 
voted the time used in combating foam in its many 
forms, to more creative endeavor, the industry might 
‘ be advanced years over its present stage. 

Throughout this paper, the word foam is employed 
in its general sense, and as such is intended to cover 
entrained air, froth, and air bubbles, all of which 
may be encountered by the pulp and paper manu- 
facturer. 

Classes of Foam 


It has been pointed out (1) that chemically pure 
liquids seldom foam to a high degree. However, in 
handling fibers in pulp and paper processes, there 
are always two phases present and usually nonfibrous 
dissolved or suspended matter is present which tends 
to stabilize any foam produced. 

It is believed that the causes of foam may be fitted 
into two general categories: (1) mechanical and (2) 
chemical. Mechanical foam usually result# from im- 
proper equipment design or, more generally, from 
operating machines at speeds in excess of the speeds 
for which they were originally designed. Chemical 
foam is caused by chemicals used in the process which 
tend to change surface tension or to produce foam 
by chemical reaction between products added to the 
furnish. Troublesome foam in the pulp and paper 
industry is usually a combination of chemicals plus 
mechanical action. It is believed that in almost all 
cases, when foam is present, even in small amounts, 
it interferes with sheet formation and should be 
eliminated. 

In peace-time, the majority of mills who ask for 
help on foam problems have trouble caused by me- 
chanical design. In war-time, it is often found that 
the foam is caused by chemicals added; e.g., rosin 
size, chemicals already present, or because of the 
use of low grade waste paper. Of the two, mechani- 
cal foam is ordinarily easier to control and, in some 
cases, careful pH control is helpful in eliminating it. 
However, on chemical foam, one is not always able 
to materially alter existing pH conditions. Also, in 
controlling chemical foam, great care usually must 
be exercised as to the type of foam killer selected as 
well as the amount necessary to do the job. In some 
instances a foam killer may upset phase equilibrium 
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to such an extent that when used to control foam on 
hard sized grades, it partially nullifies the water- 
proofing imparted by the rosin size. 

Foam problems may be further divided in refer- 
ence to pH conditions of the furnish. Usually, a 
material which will defoam a stock at a low pH will 
be relatively ineffective at a high pH. It has also 
been found that conditions in a soda pulp mill require 
a different group of products to eliminate foam than 
when a similar problem arises in a sulphate pulp 
mill even though pH conditions may be alike. Pur. 
thermore, the product which is effective in either 
place may not prove helpful on the paper machine. 


Results of Poor Foam Control 


One might ask, why bother to control foam? In 
answer, consider some of the ill effects foam has on 
the pulp and papermaking procedure. Many times, 
foam in the acid towers causes costly delays in the 
acid making cycle. Foam in the rifflers, screens, and 
washers may lower the capacity of this equipment. 
However, the most serious consequences of inade- 
quate foam control occur at the paper machine. The 
old adage that ‘“‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure” was never truer than in this instance. 
The mill man who neglects to use all of the modern 
miracles of chemistry for controlling foam which 
are at his disposal today is failing to make his work 
as easy as possible. He may also be failing to get the 
maximum production from his present equipment. 

When a machine tender is running a sheet which 
tends to foam and he does not use or have available 
an effective defoamer, he may find it necessary to: 

1. Run the machine slower. 

2. Reduce the volume of water through the fan 
pump-machine cycle, which in itself may harm 
formation. 

. Increase the volume and velocity of the cold 
water spray showers which may be helpful 
in reducing foam but in turn sends the sheet 
to the driers at a lower temperature which 
may mean an increase in steam consumption 


r ton of product dried. 
Consider for a moment what to operati 
costs when it is necessary to slow down a aca 
machine because of foaming conditions. Assume that 
a machine making white patent coated board is run- 
ning at 205 feet per minute and produces 7.75 tons 
per hour. Also, for accounting purposes, assume that 
this large machine has a burden rate of $90 per hour. 
At a speed of 205 feet per minute, the burden rate 
per ton of board produced is $11.61. If it is found 
necessary to slow down the machine to 200 feet 

minute to produce a first quality sheet, the hourly 
production d to 7.5 tons per hour. The burden 
rate immediately _— up to $12 per ton. Considering 
only one saving, burden rate, it is obvious that if an 
effective foam killer is available which will enable 
this machine tender to maintain his speed of 205 feet 
per minute, that foam killer can be considered as an 
excellent investment. Actual problems almost exactly 
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like the above hypothetical case have been solved. 
The cost of foam killer to accomplish this result 
usually ranges between 10 and 27c per ton of pro- 
duction. 

Since there are so many foam preventives avail- 
able, how does one go about choosing the right one 
for a particular foam problem? To the best of the 
author’s knowledge, no one individual or institution 
has been able to solve all of the foam problems in 
the pulp and paper industry. This is primarily because 
of the fact that there are so many operating variables 
which have a bearing on foam control, that new 
conditions which require individual study or tech- 
nique are constantly arising. 

As a starting point, a mill might secure 5 gallons, 
or even a barrel, of a foam killer from some reliable 
supplier and give it a trial on a mill scale basis. The 
usual practice is to make a very dilute emulsion using 
5 to 10 pounds of defoamer in 50 gallons of water. 
This serves as a stock emulsion and is dripped into 
the paper stock at some convenient point; e.g., ma- 
chine screen, machine headbox, or fan pump. Almost 
invariably it is the preferred procedure to add a 
defoamer as close as possible to the point at which 
the sheet is formed, provided good mixing with the 
stock is obtained. Foam which occurs in the beater 
_ and machine chest is seldom troublesome to the point 
that it must be controlled. However, there is often 
enough foam present at these points to partially 
consume a foam killer which has been added at this 
poimt in the stock preparation cycle. 

If the above procedure fails to give results, it is 
suggested that a reliable company which specializes 
in. foam control be called in for consultation and 
advice. It should always be remembered that the best 
suppliers of defoamers may not be able to solve the 
problem except after careful study of all the condi- 
tions involved, and may even then fail. 

Figure 1 is a recent photograph of a headbox of a 
fourdrinier making tablet paper at 520 feet per min- 
ute. Figure 2 is the same view 20 minutes after adding 
a well-known foam killer at the fan pump at the rate 
of 1.9 pounds per ton. Throughout a trial the product 
should be carefully checked to determine if it really 
controls the foam without in any way adversely af- 
fecting the qualities desired in the sheet being made. 
The foam killer cost per ton of product produced 
may be easily calculated during this extended trial 
period. It should be emphasized that in calculating 
cost, the foam killer cost per ton of paper or paper- 
board and not the cost per pound of foam killer 
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should be used as a basis of determining cost figures. 
Many times it has been found that the material which 
has the highest initial cost, because of its effective- 
ness, gives the best results and the lowest cost per 
ton when everything is finally taken into considera- 
tion. 

Hard sized grades often present a particularly bad 
foam problem. Not only must a defoaming agent 
eliminate the froth generated by the rosin size but 
it must not in any way lessen the water repellency 
of the finished sheet. To the best of the author’s 
knowledge, only one or possibly two materials are 
available today which may be added to a hard sized 
furnish and not only control any foam present but 
at the same time give more uniform sizing. One mill 
regularly using a product of this kind on a moder- 
ately sized sheet of paperboard experienced a com- 
plaint from a customer who found the sheet too 
water resistant. Investigation proved that an exces- 
sive amount of the agent was accidently added, and 
because of complete elimination of foam, sheet forma- 
tion was so much improved that more uniform sizing 
was obtained. This in turn resulted in glueing dif- 
ficulties in the folding carton plant. This is an un- 
usual case; however it serves to illustrate that the 
right defoamer is capable of improving sheet forma- 
tion, if foam is the cause of poor formation. 


Conclusions 


To summarize, the correct foam killer for any job 
should be: 

1. Highly concentrated yet capable of ready 
dilution into a stock emulsion. 

2. Unreactive with other chemicals in the fur- 
nish, if such reaction would adversely affect 
sheet characteristics. 

. Able to improve sheet formation through al- 
teration of flow characteristics of the fiber 
slurry to permit difficult. sheets to be pro- 
duced, e.g., V-board, at practical machine 
speed or permit higher machine speed on 
regular grades. 

. An investment which yields high returns in 
terms of improved quality and increased pro- 
duction instead of being an added expense in 
chemical cost of pulp and paper manufactur- 
ing. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Opposition Is Voiced At Recommended 5% Cut In Newsprint In 
Second Quarter — Kraft Pulp Supply Critical — Less Printing, 
Wrapping and Bag Papers Likely—-Waste Paper Salvage Declines. 


Office of the Paper Trapz Journat, 
Wednesday, March 7, 1945. 

Uncertainty of the supply of paper and paper 
products for civilian use, and predictions of a tighter 
supply of paper in the second quarter, adds to the 
— distribution difficulties in the wholesale paper 
trade. 

Opposition has been voiced of a reduction in news- 
print delivery orders of 5% recommended by the 
Newspaper Industry Advisory Committee in the 
second quarter. J?rinting and publishing division 
officials express fear that the reduction necessary 
might be greater than 5%, in view of Government 
requirements. The WPB explained that this recom- 
mendation was made in the prospect of an expected 
newsprint shortage of more than 45,000 tons, approxi- 
mately 5.25% of estimated orders of 865,000 tons. 

The War Production Board’s Printing and Publish- 
ing Division hopes to prevent a cut in paper consump- 
tion quotas for the second quarter of 1945, in spite 
of a definite reduction in the supply and delivery of 
paper to the printing industry, J. Hale Steinman, 
director of the Division, told the Printing and Pub- 
bishing Labor Advisory Committee at a meeting last 
week. 

Mr. Steinman reported that a survey of newsprint, 
magazine and commercial paper inventories indicates 
that it may be possible to continue current consump- 
tion for the second quarter in the face of reduced 
deliveries from the mills. Industry representatives 
with the larger inventories have expressed a willing- 
ness to make this possible by putting a certain amount 
of their allowable tonnage at the disposal of WPB 
for the use, if necessary, of publishers with low 
inventories. The Printing and Publishing Division 
therefore anticipates a reduction in paper deliveries 
but —- no cut in paper consumption quotas for 
the second quarter. The members of the Labor 
Advisory Committee unanimously approved this 
solution. 

James Killen, Labor Assistant to the Paper Divi- 
sion, warned that, up to the present time, cuts in 
paper quotas have been proportionate for all paper 
consumers, but that hereafter it may be necessary 
to determine quotas according to the essentiality of 
the end-product. 

The index of general business activity rose to 
146.2 for the week ended February 24, from 143.5 
for the previous week, compared with 146.7 for the 
corresponding week in 1944. The index of paper 
board production was 153.4, compared with 149.8 
for the previous week, and with 139.6 for the cor- 
responding week in 1941. 


Paper production for the week ended February 24° 


was estimated at 89.7%, compared with 87.7% for 
1944, with 91.0% for 1943, with 104.5% for 1942, 
and with 88.9% for the corresponding week in 1941. 

Paper board production for the week ended Febru- 
ary 24 was 93.0%, compared with 93.0% for 1944, 
with 94.0% for 1943, with 100.0% for 1942 and with 
82.0% for the co ing week in 1941. 

A shorter civilian supply in wrapping and some 
types of converting papers, envelopes, grocery and 


variety bags and in shipping sacks, is indicated in 


a late WPB report. Curtailments ia other segments 


. of the paper industry will be considered shortly a i 
uf- 


advisory committees representative of the man 
facturers involved, the report stated. 


Wood Pulp 


Kraft pulp is now a critical material, with most 
of it being used in fiber shipping containers for 
overseas shipments, the WPB reports. It is believed 
that wrapping and bag paper mills will have to take 
a cut in their pulp allocations in the second quarter. 
Because of the high essentiality of certain types of 
industrial and sanitary food container stock, it is 
hoped that the need for reducing allocations for these 
paper products may be avoided. 

Rags 

Mill buying of new cotton cuttings continues active 
this week. All grades of cuttings are in active 
demand. Prices are strong at ceiling levels. 

Roofing rags are in active demand. The old cotton 
rag market is in a strong position, as the increasing 
demand for wipers curtails the supply available to 
roofing mills. Prices are firm at ceiling levels. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Manila rope continues on the urgency list and more 
of this good fiber is needed by mills. Supply of other 
fibers is reported as favorable at this date. Prices 
are firm. 

Trading in scrap bagging is reported in fair volume 
at this date. Buying is characterized as cautious and 
volume limited. Prices continue nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


Mill buying of paper stock continues active with 
demand in excess of supplies. More waste paper 
must be salvaged to meet the decreasing available 
supply of wood pulp for paper production. Collec- 
tions in January were relatively low at 537,326 tons; 
consumption, 579,308 tons and, inventories declined 
to 272,589 tons. The current low inventory position 
is considered below the safety level by the WPB. 

Prices are strong at ceiling levels in all grades 
of paper stock. 

Twine 


Demand for twine is reported moderately active 
in the best available grades this week. No important 
change has been reported in this market. Prices are 
firm. 


To Safeguard Fish Life 


Action by the fisheries department of both the 
Dominion and Federal Governments to safeguard the 
fishing industry from any disastrous effects, which 
might arise through the development of a pulp mill 
on the Alberni Canal on the West Coast of Vancouver 
Island, was urged by resolution at the annual meetjng 
of the Kyuoquot Trollers Co-operative at Bamfield, 
B. C. 
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For all uses requiring 
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standard quality. 
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ends. Also available 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Parer Trapeze Journat, 
Wednesday, March 7, 1945. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe continue 
unchanged. Demand is reported moderate. The pulp is 
currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at works; 
the powder is quoted at $60 per ton, f.o.b. works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Current demand is heavy. 
Supply situation is reported less favorable at this date. 
Quotations continue unchanged. Prices on bleaching 
powder range from $2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, car lots, at works. 

CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
24 cents per pound ; 2,000 pounds, 241% cents per pound; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Demand continues very heavy. 
Production and stocks reported higher. Market is tight. 
Solid caustic soda is quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds; 
flaked and ground is quoted at $2.70 per 100 pounds; all 
in drums, car lots, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are un- 
changed. Current demand is reported fair. Domestic 
filler clay is currently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per 
ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, 
at mine. Imported clay is quoted at from $13 to $25 
per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Demand heavy with essential require- 
ments met. Production higher in December at 104,339 
tons. Stocks slightly larger. Quotations are unchanged. 
Chlorine is currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in 
single unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market reports ceiling prices on 
most grades this week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $5.79 per 100 pounds; in barrels, at Savannah, “FF” 
rosin is currently quoted at $5.75 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels, at New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size 
is currently quoted at $6.06 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. works. 

SALT CAKE —Prices on salt cake are reported 
unchanged for the current week. Consumption is reported 
moderate at this date. Domestic salt cake is quoted at 
$15 per ton, in bulk. Chrome salt cake is quoted at $16 
per ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 

SODA ASH—Heavy demand continues for all-over 
requirements and market is firm. Production and stocks 
reported higher. Quotations continue unchanged. Current 
prices, car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$.90; in paper bags, $1.05 ; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Current corn receipts decline for lack of 
freight cars. Prices very firm this week. Starch prices 
continue unchanged. The pearl grade is quoted at $3.72 
per 100 pounds ; powdered starch at $3.83 per 100 pounds ; 
all prices in bags, car lots f.o.b. Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA — Demand reported 
active. Quotations continue unchanged. The commercial 
grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. The iron free is currently 
quoted at $1.85 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR—Quotations on sulphur continue to con- 
form to prevailing market prices. Demand active. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. mines; 
the price at Gulf Ports is $17.50 per long ton. 

TALC—Prices on tale continue unchanged. Demand 

Domestic grades are currently quoted at from 
16 to $21 per ton at mines; Canadian at $24 per ton. 
All prices in car lots. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of October 
1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based — 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 
mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
Standard News, per ton— 
Roll, contract... *$58.00 @ 
66.00 
*OPA Maximum Price. 
Kraft—per cwt.—Carload iti 
Zone A, f.0.b. ao ws 


Ww pping «eee "$5.25 
wo 1 Weping 5.00 : 

tandard Bag..... 4.375 “ 
*OPA Manufacturers’ Prices. 
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Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices 
Manufacturers Pr 


——- 
9 
ee 

w 


setrezeece 


and Canadiss 
5 Less Freight 
Not Exceeding OPA Allowances. 

B1. Softwood Sulphi 

Unbl. Softwood Sul 

Bl. Hardwood 

Unb. 
- BL 

Unbl. 


Bleached ‘ 
Unbi. Toilet, . 4 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.70 


. Semi-Bleached Sulphate... 
. Semi Bleached Sulphate... 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 
West Coast (out area) 
Content Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 
Bonds 


thern 
West Coast (in area) 


Ext. 
No. 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25@$47.25 
32.20“ 37.75 33.35“ 39.25 
cova “cece S090" OR00 
23.00“ 27.00 24.15“ 28.25 
coun”. cece S880" O95 
18.70 22.75 19.90% 24.25 i 
16.40° 90.90 17.55" 21.50 g {Pree wo MIN £ ab . TNG 
extra, 


8 at $1.00 cwt. New White, No. 1.. 6.50 @ 7.25° 
Bonds and Ledgere— Silesias No. 1 oe 3 
White, Assorted Items. ode 
Delivered in Zone 1: ~ ca 
= — Ledgers « 3.00 
--$10.55@$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 
1s ha Bee Be “<< 
,, 890" 10.75 10.05 12.25 “3s 
00 cwt. extra. Fad 
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THE HERMANN CLAFLIN 


CONTINUOUS BEATER & REFINER CORPOLIN 


ECONOMICAL STOCK PREPARATION 


Pee eo 1en eee eee de-N ES 
* 


Numerous installations have proved its ability ie aca liadad:S ncaa ln 
to improve quality and with a substantial sav- THAN DOES 
ing in power. ' 

a Yb Okina: 


Adaptable for refining knots and screenings. LIQUID 
Continuous and closed systems. 


The Hermann Claflin is built in two sizes at 
the present time. Large capacity No. 3 ready *Patent Pending. Name Rey. U. $. Pot. Off. 
in near future. CHARACTERISTICS: Colorless, heavy, odorless liquid; 
hain non-volatile, non-toxic. Resembles glycerin in ap- 
° pearance and feel. 
Operated at Conventional Jordan R.P.M. USES: for plasticising any kind of paper for any use. 


Moisture Attraction at 100% Rel. Hum. and 27° C. 


THE HERMANN ; 
UFACTURING CO. THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


Miso Mfg’s. Shest Making-Pulp Testing Apperatus 393 SEVENTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 1 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


Seeverezs> shee 


AVAILABLE in any quantity without priority. 
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1.50 
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2.00 
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3.08 
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2.00 
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LAMINATED 
PAPERS 


Have you planned for the unusual 
demand for this type of product after 
the war? @ Ask about machines for 
laminating foil, paper, glassine, cello- 
phane and boards. @ We build them 
for pastes, glues, asphalts and waxes. 
@ Can we send complete information? 

Ask us. 


z See SSSS° Eno z 


ALLL Haak 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR pa== 
PAPER and PULP MILL USE B= 
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THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY | M sannene-unanel | 


CAST « ROLLED « FABRICATED MACHINE CO °*GREEN BAY°* WIS fi 
for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT 7, MICH. 
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1.3 
Old Maniia Rope.. 5.75 
OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
All Prices nominal 
New Rags 


Sew Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 @ 2.40 
few eo liget Senet 2.00 “ 2.20 
-- 5.50 “ 5.75 

gh a os et “< 5.75 

Fre — s. « 7.50 


Light Prints ee ‘ ido « 3.25 


Old Rags 


3 White Linens. 4.50 “ 


4 White Linens. 2.25 * 3.25 
1 White Cotton. 4.25 * 4.75 
2 White Cotton. 3.25 “ 3.75 
; 


1 White Linens. 7.50 “ 8.50 

a White Linens. 6.50 “ 7.50 
Bo. 3 White Cotton. 2.50 “ 3.00 
Ko. 2.20 


White Cotton. 1.90 


1.60 
Shopperies...... “ 1.45 


oy ae ig « ase 


BAGGING 


eee ea 2.50 a 

= sone slene 
CUtcneecsceee 287% 

ys 1 White 
Soft White ‘Shavings, an 
echdteasvise Bae 

No. 1 ~~ Leaf Shav- 
pie siaaipineae -« 1.67%" 


No. 1 Groundwood 
Leai 


Fly Shavings 
No. 2 Mixed aeou- 
wood Fly Leaf 


Bg SS 


Mixed 
em be — Sena 
o. 1x) e 
colored ...-eseeee - 200 * 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut.. 2.87%" 
New Manila Enveiope 


Cuttings ......+.. 265 
Extra Mazilas....... 19 6“ 
Mixed Kraft, Env. & 

Bag ene Jens 2.75 @ 

coer rec aa 6 


Tap Sorted, No. 1 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 ™ 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings.. 2.25 ™ 
co. 1 Assorted 


Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
Ol’tenant te. 

taimerd .....sccsees 1.40 “ 
Box Board Cuttings. .72%* 
White Blank News.. 1. 65 # 
Overissue News...... 1.10 “ 
No. 1 News...... nae Ma Oe 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. i 
Old Corrugated Con- 


(Prices to Mill, f. 0, b. N. ¥.) SM Sissese -. 828 
No, 1— Mill Wrappers....... 1.18 “ 
ements Aas ABS ie 
‘ool Tares, jight.... 4.25 “ 4.50 ' 
‘eol — heavy... 4.50 «€ 5.00 All Prices Nominal 
Bright : Bagging..... 4.50 * 4.85 (F. o. b. Mill) 
ope— (Soft Fiber) 
eet ae Coarse Polished— =, 
Jett eal Serings: 29400 © | White Heamp...... 2 
"Steet ‘Str - . - Fine Polished— 3 
OPA Maximum Price. on India........ 26 
a Se eer isco.s re 
Old Waste Papers Pa pliskere panee a7 a 
(F. o. &. New York) Wall penne? 332 -20¥6 
Maximum Prices, Baled rappi Ebtboose « 
welope Cuts, one Cotton eeececeees 
CUE. nc ccccccsees SITKHKE (Hard Fiber 
1 Bard White Medium Java.....-. eee | . 
euarelope Cas wes 3.12%" ex, Seroseeee 
PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill.) 
Ghirt Cuttings— 
ew White No. Rséhochesos 
White No. Bn.cceocdnes 


Silesias, soft 

ew Unbleached .......+-- 
fashable Prints .ccccccece 
Washable Ne. Reccccccecce 
Bree Overall. ...ccccccccewee 

Cettons—According to 
Washable shredding “ss. 
Ebest $0 200000. 


to apecntien Castings 
Men's one <s 
r Corduroy ......csce 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
White No: 1— he 


seeeeeeees a 
No. 1. 3.20 * 
No. 3. £865 @ 





a 
Repacked .....e0- 2.20 « 
Black Stockings— 
(Export) ........Nominal 


Rootng B “ 
Old aa aged’: 13 ws « 


yen csceesceeseces 
2. Clesa 
Sisal june eecccgecee 02 


Sera 
i amanert« oe 


No. Ba arsosecesess 175 


Wool Tares. hess’ .. 4.00 * 4.35 


[ itl 


No. 1 New Light 


weer eeeee 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phils) 


OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope 


paren divans 
OUT cecessccceccee 337K" 
No. 1 Hard 


White 
Shavings, unruled.. 2.87%" 
Soft White Shavings, 
ORO Roc cs cccenee 2.50 « 
White Blank News.. 1.65 @ 
Soft White Shavings, 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


OPA —_ Prices, Baled 


= 1 Hard White 
eee. uaruiel. 2.874 @ 


Shavings, . or * 2.50 “ 
Soft White Shavings, 
MGR: -wenéncaceed » 2.15 se 


TMD nosacccsececs . 1.67%" 
EOD cccccccccs eee 1L12%™ 
Shavings 1.25 “ 
und wood 
Fly Leaf Shavings .90 
— Colored — 3 0 
New meres é 
ea, one cut. - ve 2.87% 
Bad White Envelope 
ae one cut..... - 3.37%" 
wn Soft Kraft. 2.50 


B. Cuttings..... 2.75 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 
in aiidedeee 14 8 


ont one ee seeee 


Jute Corrugated Cut- 
tinge .ccccccceeee LOUTH" 


Bagging 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
oved> ++ (wominal) 


No. 2.... 4.33 “ 


——— e 
Bisa! Bove ope No. Sains 4.75 sé 


Mixed esccsece 9 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign ........(seminal 
Domestic ..... _ 2.75 & 
iS Rope— 


eee cesses «(nomial 


fe Fae Ropes Sas “« $50 


ery Burlap.... 8.50 © 9.00 


“Foreign ree, TS taiteal 


ctseseces = yi 2.75 
Sa deine — “ 3.00 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
CF. o. b. Chicago) 


OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


Skavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
Eavelope Cuts, one 


CUE cece cevevess BSTH™ 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87%“ 


No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings 


Burlap . 3.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 3.75 “ a8 





Koaft Sean Cut- 


Overissue News...... 1.00 “ 
No. 1 News.......+. 100 @ 


BOSTON 


Wool Tares— 

Foreign ......¢+ ¢ 

Domestie ....... «445 
Aust. Wool P _=— 
New Zealand Wool 

Pouches .......- 


New Burlap Cuttings 4. 5 

Heavy Baling Bagging 4.00 

Paper Mill Bagging.. 2.50 

wy 3 Seotes agging 135 ° 
*OPA Maximum 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New ht Prints. .04 e 
Fancy Percales.... .04%4° 
New White No 1. .06$4*¢ 
New Light Fiannel- 


usis ear Cutt 
“Unbleac ed. eke Yee 


03 
Red Yee Cuttings .03 
Soft Unbleached ... .06 

Blue Cheviots .... .05%* 
Fancy ..... @ocees es 02 
Washable .......0+. .02 
Khaki Cuttings .... .02 

O. D. Khaki...... 3 

Corduroy ......+. 03 
New Canvas ....... .0654@ 





Miscellaneous "s.:. 320 © 


cous .... 2.65 ™ 
ee and Blues, - 


cked . 
Old Blue Overalls... 
Thirds and Bi Re- 
Wee eg 
Miscellaneous ...... 1.80 
Biack Stockings .... 3.50 





*Old Manila wally C.. 5.75 
* OPA Maximum Prices. 





No. 1 White Ledger.. 2.38 * 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines....... 1.92%" 
White Blank News.. 1.65 “ 
Mixed Kraft Env. 

& Bag Cuttings... 2.75 ™ 
a Assorted Old 


wen Apehaconmelin wm 

News...... 110 “ 

No. 1 News.....+00- 100 “ 

Toa eee Wes! use “ 
o. 2, . 

oO. . in. 145 & 
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PO silicate, by chemical reaction with alum in the beater, produces a sheet 
of high ink resistance. Mill superintendents agree that the elimination of 


“fuzz on the silicated paper is an important factor in the creation of proper 


jak resistance. 


Printers praise the improved surface of papers made with PQ silicate. 
Investigate now how you can improve quality and at the same fime obtain 
agreater yield. Detailed bulletin sent on request. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY + DEPT. B, 121 S. THIRD ST, PHILA. 6 


fierce wa. 


WOOD PULP & 
PAPER AGENTS 


for domestic and export 


a the 42nd Siree* 
ASA ) ork A x JY Fe 


KOSMOS—DIXIE 
PARIS 
BLACKS 


Unexcelled carbon black pigments for all 
types of paper and board stocks. 


Outstanding for soft texture, particle fine- 
ness, and jet black color. 


Best for performance in the Beater and Jordan 
because of ease of wetting and ready disper- 
sion in the pulp. 


Takes well to the fiber and shows high 
retention. 


UNITED 
CARBON COMPANY, inc. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
New York Akron Chicago 


Produces of 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments . . . Uniformly 
high purity of 9912% or 
better . . . Free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. 


PsSegizzan @ 


Mine: Newgutlf, Texas 





FROM PAPER OR BOARD OF ANY 
GRADE, THE LANGSTON SHEAR-CUT 
ASSURES A CLEAN CUT AND “CUSTOM 


THE CARTHAGE MACHINE COMPANY 
CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 


Manufacturer of 


Machinery and Equipment for Mechanical and 
Chemical Pulp Mills and Special Machinery 


STEAM TURBINES CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
HELICAL GEARS PROPELLER PUMPS 
WORM GEARS CLOGLESS PUMPS 
CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS MIXED-FLOW PUMPS 
AND COMPRESSORS DE LAVAL-IMO OIL PUMPS 


DE LAVAL sexx ureco 


MOST COLLOIDAL 
BENTONITE 


H. GC. WEBER & COMPANY 


‘Builder of High Speed Bag Machines 
Grocery, Duplex, ff Flour, Celloph Satched 
Bettom, Tuber & - neta Automatic Componenten 


KIEL WISCONSIN 


W.H.&L. 


Frankfo: ey 


. BETZ 


eee 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
g 


HARDY S. FERGUSON & CO. 


i Engineers 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Momber A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E. 1. & 
Member A.S.M.E., E. 1. C.. ASCE 
plete designs and engineering 
and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants 
Steam and Hydro-Electric Power Plants 
Dams and Other Hydraulic Structures 


GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 


305 Breadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Sec. C. E.—Am., Sec. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 
Consultation 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS - EXAMINATIONS + APPRAISALS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERING 


CHICAGO ° HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK ° 
SAN FRANCISCO + 


BOSTON ° 
PITTSBURGH - 


L. I. M. E. 
Consulting Engineers 


Design, Modernization and Operating Practices 
of 
Lime Recovery Plants 


Hershey, Pa. 


DEINKING — DECOLORIZING 
and 


COOKING PROCESSES 
THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


K-121-8 


Paper TRADE JoURNAL 





| For High-Speed, Dependable 
| PAPER CONVERTING MACHINES 


~POTDEVIN 


spew Sag WeSines, Palin © S00 Cranes, Wesing, 
Gluing, Varnishing, Laminating Machines. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO 


ARE YOU READY FOR “Vv” DAY? 


frepere NOW to Tske Core of Inereseed Orders Which Wil 
Consider Necessary Repairs and Maintenance. 


; Also New Equipment of Improved Designs and Efficiency. 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINES 
THE NEW MODEL “E” PAPER TRIMMERS — 
JORDANS 


THE SMITH & WINCHESTER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plant and Offices at South Windham, Connecticut 


Tiel ae 


Winder or Rewinder | 


Has design features found 
in wider and faster Cama- 
chines. Built in widths up to 
92”. Runs at speeds up to 
1,400 F.P.M. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO. 


61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
.111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 


| The Trade-Mark of 
LONG LIFE FELTS 


The Waterbury 


Felt Co. 


SK ANEATELES 
FALLS, N. Y. 


the modern means for 
i ea eee iT 


TPA eS Cea 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


VENUE aan ¥ 


PENNOTEX Oi. CoRPORATION 


29 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 
Melting Points 120° F. to 205° F. 
For the Manufacture of 


EMBOSSING ROLLERS 


Roehlen Engraving Works, Inc. 


324 St. Paul St., Rochester 5, N. Y. 
Mfrs, of Engraved Embossing Rollers and 
Plates of Any Type and Description 
Worn Rollers Re-Engraved. 


Complete Designing and Engineering Service 


See ee ac 1 SBE ee ee geal i Ne a a 
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The CLEARING HOUSE 


HELP WANTED—Sc s word. Double rate for heavy face type. Minimum 


charee $1.25. 
SITOATIONS WANTED—Sc word, double rate for hea’ face type. 
Minimum charge $1.25. . will be channd for each 


If repeated % rate 


HELP WANTED 


PLANT MANAGER 
(Folding Cartons) 


An unusually attractive posi- 
tion is offered by a large, 
middle-west carton company. 
The man we want must be a 
thorough executive with a com- 
plete background of all phases 
of manufacture and an excel- 
lent record of achievement. He 
will take full charge of plan- 
ning and production. Remuner- 
ation will be in five figures, in- 
cluding a profit-sharing bonus. 


EMPIRE BOX 


CORPORATION 
919 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 


M-22 


CHARLES I pas RAYMOND eenvice, inc. 
ngton St., Boston, Mass. 
ceeds in Paper Mili Personnel 


Positions Now Open 


back tenders and beater engl- 

milis in the United States and 
correspondence (strictly confidential) 
ployers seeking personnel and men - 


ENGINEERS and DRAFTSMEN expe- 
rienced in pulp and paper mill design 
and process by Consulting Engineers. 
Address Box 45-146 care Paper Trade 
Journal, T.F. 


MASTER MECHANIC 


A large eastern folding carton manufacturer 
offers an exceptional opportunity for pres- 
future advancemen’ 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 
Backtenders 
Machine Tenders 
Beater Men” 
Firemen 


comfortabie 
StS, Fh Ts tom 


DEAN MILLS, INC. 
R. D. #5, Lancasier, sepeetventa 
Lancaster 2-0016 M-8 


WANTED CHEMIST OR ENGINEER 


Departmen ie Box mslat ee 
it. 3 - c/o 
Paper Trade journal. 14s22 


NGINEERING DRAFTSMAN for Post War 
Design and pevsoreer Pa Mill Machin- 
Experience in Paper Mill Equi ment Design 

Heipful. Location Northern ..ew Jersey. State 
experience. Certificate availability necessa Write 
Box 44-527, Paper Trade po 15 est 47th 
St., New York, 19, N. tf 


hh TT 
FeMindustey fora youn opportunity in essential 
industry for a man with research 
ability. Ch. E. or M. 5. gestecves. Permanent 
responsible position —. em progressive textile 
firm. State age, experience. Include 
hoto. Address Box ase 96 care Paper Trade 
ournal. M-8 


ANTED — MILL MANAGER WITH 


EXPERIENCE IN HANDLING PULP 
AND FINE PAPER OPERATIONS. TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION PREFERRED. AP- 
PLY BOX 45-118 CARE PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL. Ms 


A 

prone geel for large folding carton and spe- 
cialty manufacturer, Unusual opportunities. 

Give full qualifications, age and draft sfatus. 

Replies held in strictest confidence. Address Box 

45-110 care Paper Trade Journal. M-15 


— with technical background and 
paper mill experience for technical service 
work in the distribution of chemicals to paper 
manufacturers. Excellent opportunity for man with 
senaitey ualifications. Address Box 45-116 care 
Paper Trade Journal. M-8 


ADJUSTERS — Grocery Bags and Sack Ma- 
chines. New York Plant. Good pay. Address 
Box 45-132 care Paper Trade Journal. M-15 


ANTED — INSTRUMENT MECHANIC — 
Thoroughly experienced in maintenance of 
flow and pressure recording instruments, automatic 
control equipment, etc. Permanent work in large 
southern industrial plant. Address Box 45-133 
care Paper Trade Journal. M-8 


ALESMAN—With paper maker or paper chem- 
istry background. Splendid opportunity with 
alert erganization for man with initiative. Give 
all details in reply to Box 45-139 care Paper 
Trade Journal. M-29 


ANTED—FOREMAN and Operator for web 

style printing neon in Bag Plant. Ex- 
perience on Potdewin press desirable but other web 
style experience acceptable. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
area. Address Box 45-127 care Peper Time 
Journal. 


ANTED — PAPER MILL CHEMIST for 
middle west combined paperboard mill, carton 
and container plant; laboratory research and 
development. Address Box 45-141 care Paper 
Trade Journal. M-22 


ANTED man 30-40 years old with paper mill 
experience for permanent sales-service work 
with manufacturer colloidal material for paper 
size. Our employees know of this advertisement. 
Address Box 45-149 care Paper Trade Jouse. 


FOR SALE—So = word. Double rate for heavy face type, Minimum charge $1.25, - 
WANTED—Sc « word. Double rate for heavy face type. Minimum charge $1.25. 
OPPORTUNITIES—Sc a word. Double rate for heary face type, Minimum charges gy 


replies to advertixements appearing under 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 15 West 47th Street, New York, N. 


HELP WANTED 


ALARIED POSITIONS — This ad 
gy iy of 35 ‘= rs’ recognized standing 
tiates for high ried supervisory, technical aj 
executive positions. Procedure will be individy. 
ized to your personal requirements and -will 
conflict with Manpower Commission. 
Se, protected by refund provision. Identity 
resent Prine protected. Send for 
oon INC., 117 Delward Bldg., o 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


—— MILL SUPERINTENDENT em 
Experienced on Tissues, Kraft 

Kraft “bed. Sulphice Waxing, Bonds, all 

Fouraa Address Box 45-99 care Paper 


Se 
p®opuction MAN—Thoroughly experience 
in production and supervision all varieties fin 
Successful record personne! relation, 
Address Box 45-4 care Paper Trade Journal. MJ 


ee Self Open 
ing, uares, an Sacks, Specialties, T 
take full charge of Bag Plant. Give full date 

Address Box 45-126 care Paper Trade jou 


ht 
ppecsanicat ENGINEER—Over 20 yea 
experience in pulp, paper and board mills is 
both the kraft and sulphite processes, Th 
versed in all phases of engineering, pows 
ration. Very capable of supervisin han. 
ai ing men. Have held positions as Chie Eng Engineer, 
Plant Engineer and in managing capacity. Abk 
to take over on skort notice. Invites 
ence. Address Box 45-111 care Paper Trate 
Journal. M- 


LT 

DE ABACER—Tebet Paper Converting Plant 
Will furnish more details to interested i 

Address Box 45-106 care Paper Trade — 


LT er 
peacaasine AGENT—Age 30 to 40. Volum 
purchase experience necessary. Post war oe 
acne, Give complete resume and salary desired 
Address Box 45-121 care Paper Trade i 


TT 

HEMIST—Ph. D., Mass. Inst. Tech. Broad 

Research, development and executive exper- 
ence. Sulfite pulping, tissues, absorbent 
coated — and adhesives. Member TAPPL 
Address Box 45-107 care Paper Trade Ji 


nnn nEnREEEEnee 
ROSAS NT SO Re ss employed, desires to 

make change. Twenty years’ ex ¢ 
cylinder machine specialties. Training and expen- 
ence personnel, labor relations, organization, stock 
furnish, beating, dyestuff, fibre -analysis, ota 
mance ‘some. ground wood experience. 
consider selling dyestuff felts or paper mill =f 
lies. saa Box 45-108 care Paper T 
ourna 


SS 
LANT ENGINEER with many years exper 
ence in design, construction and maintenanct 
of pulp and paper mills, desires position. 
Box 45-128 care Paper Trade Journal. M-15 


LITTING and COATING EXPERT. Has ows 
Equipment for Precision Roll Slitting a= 
material oewn 4%” up; would consider an 
established reliable manufacturing firm. 

Box 45-135 care Paper Trade Journal. MS 


ALESMAN—Fine and Coarse. 30 years expet 
ence. Wishes to contact jobber or 
Metropolitan Area. Address Box 45-136 cafe 
Paper Trade Journal. MS 


Gane eee MANAGER. Available 
April 15th. Graduate of Eastern Uses 
in 1922 with engineering training. Seven yeas 

selling multi-wall bags over a wide territory. wil 
ladly furnish references. Address Box 45-138 “ 
Sosa Trade Journal. M 


ener 
ES ress years experience in 
Book, Bond and Specialty Mitts, using : 


Sulphite, "Ra Stock, De-inked stock, 
a 40 years of age. Conscientious, agen 
and ca bie of taking complete char, Aan 
Box el. 48 care Paper Trade Journal. _ 
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Tree Surgery 
Seals the Wounds 


Yes—but experts had to apply the remedy in 
time, for time was important. 
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Nor is an inanimate thing like a paper machine 


aa 


any different. Replace battered bearings, correct 
roll crowns, balance rolls, realign rolls, etc. Check 
your doctors, draws between sections, check 
your lubrication. Check everything. 


Do these things in time, otherwise the entire 
machine rapidly deteriorates and, like the neg- 
lected oak that falls years too soon, has to be 
replaced in its entirety and at a greater cost. 


Black-Clawson engineers can suggest the “‘med- 
icine” that will add years to the life of your ma- 
chine — point out ways to spend dimes today to 
avoid spending dollars tomorrow. 

Give them that opportunity. 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


Divisions: Shartle Bros., Middletown, Ohio. 
Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, New York. 


March 8, 1945 









FOR SALE 
by JACK ROSS 17 Porter Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


Waverly 3-5675 


1—44” Waidron Drum Reeling and Rewinding Machine. 
1—Pusey & jones 5” x 8” open impeller Centrifugal Stock Pumps. Belt driven. 
4—14” x 20” Connersville Vacuum Pumps. 
3—12” x 18” Connersville Vacuum Pumps. 

















































SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE 
COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 





M-22 







FOR SALE _ 
1—Complete 98” Fourdrinier Paper Poe 
Machine with 26 Dryers, 48” Sieet, N 
diameter x 96” face, including with frames, capable of han- FOR SALE - 


long 







alias three spindle drill 
j—42” Bickford radial drill press 


auxiliary equipment. Additional 
details on request. 
J. J. ROSS COMPANY 


250 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. j. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-3720 F-22 


ims KVA gasoline engine, portable generator 
i—Smali 9 KVA unit 
FRANK H. DAVIS CO. 
Cambridge 


PAPER ine EQUIPMENT 








65” Clark .Sheeter with <™ Layboy 
16 oat Segeetens. — 





4-roll 
45” White Automatic epee Cutter. 
68” Rice Barton & F ley tall cf oa 
winder, for use on dry end 


4% 3S a Ang i 15-11x13%-11x7% 

x5”. x -11x15- 11x x 63” Oswego Mill Type Cutter. 

without motor. Address Box 45-91 care Pa " . 

Trade Journal. M8 4—Cylinder molds 60 x 169 with vats and THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Ine. 


pe tye SALE—One agony Sharp hard wound 
Anti-fricti 

rubber covered couchers. Anti-friction 120 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. % 
| 


— 3 bars — cuts sheets 


bearings can cut down. 
Box Ne. 45-125 care Paper Trade journal. 


FOR SALE 


; 2—#5 Bird Save-alls. 
i—Trimbey Centrifugal Pulp Screen. 
1—120” Fourdrinier Wet End. 
1—68”" Drilled Face Suction Press Roll. 
f 1—Packer Type 14 Plate Flat Screen— 
1 with Witham Fasteners and scrapping 
1 device—plates .022 cut. 
j i1—#9 Emerson Jordan for direct con- OS. CREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
aocter ee & motor, requires use of ATIONAL STOCK YARDS, Illinois. 
motor. 


1—Shartle Brothers Duplex 10 x 20 Stock 
Pump. 





FOR SALE 
45” Standard Beck ot Cutter. 


Rotary 
Moore & White Retary Shect Cutter 
= Weed ammoth Jordan with new 


iter, 8” lon 11’-6" diameter. 
Bier ter Warren : Winders, 82”, 103” and 


104” wide, 
—~Sene-en Bagley & Sewall Winder, 140” 


'—65” Sheridan Power Paper Cutter. 
i—50” Standard Pewer Paper Cutter. 


2 CIBBS-BROWER COMPANY 
1 East 40th St., New York 1 18, Ne 





1—Moore & White 10x12 Triplex Stock ‘ 
Pump. I—Holyoke Machine Co., 9 roll, 44” finishing 
calender stack. 
Brass lined erent wheel and screw 
drive 


wee ae rewinding 
Electric 50 h. slip ri in- 
motor, Predetormt 2 nae at. 
Rheostat and controller, 7% h.p. threader 
motor, induction type. 
Address Box 45-142 care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-15 


2—2000 Ib. Holyoke Beaters. 
1—1200 Ib. Stout, Mills & Temple Beater. 
“a. a ~ asa connected to 


18—Dryers—36” diameter x 94” face— 
complete with two deck frames, etc. 

i—Buffalo Pump—5500 m., direct 
connected to 100 H. >. Motor (50’ 
head). 

1—60” Kidder Slitter & Winder. 

1—#4 Roots-Connersville Vacuum Pump. 


Various sizes of Centrifugal Pumps. 
Write us regarding your par- 
ticular requirements. 


FOR SALE 


1—Evaporator, 50 ton, made by 
Bethlehem Steel. 


——— BROS. MACHINE CO. 
iddletown, Ohio. 
















FOR SALE OR SALE — NEW #2 LANNOYE 


PULPER. ADDRESS 45 - 113 
2—Vickery felt conditioners with CARE PAPER TRADE JOUR URNAL. M-15 


2 vacuum boxes each suitable —_—_—_—_—_——— 
R SALE—1 Hamilton-Corliss Variable Speed 
for 128 rolls. Can Cut down. Twin e, lop ng aylindans 12” x 


Also Triple-Deck Frames for ninety 36” 
SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO. any ple The Chesapeake "Pagecbeard 


Middletown, Ohio M-15 Baltimore, 30, Md. 


Fe SALE—Meisel spot sheeter and layboy 
. American Deceleomania Co., 4334 “3 
FOR SALE Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 24, Ill. 


LT 
1—9-roll 88” calender stack R SALE—CLAFIN REFINER, belt drives 
1—1l-roll 104” calender stack 30” dia. grinding plates. Write for 
i—jordan with 49” plug i. Address Box PS 94 care Paper T 
SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO. ; 
Middletown, Ohio 


J. J. ROSS COMPANY 


250 Frelinghuysen A: 
mas 


Bigelow 3-3720 





R SALE—1i20” Moore & White four-drum 
Rewinder; 50” and 65” Slitters. Address Bor 
45-151 care Paper Trade Journal. M-15 
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FOR SALE 


ro SALE—ONE 70 INCH WALDRON 
COATER IN GOOD CONDITION, ADDI- 
NAL INFORMATION FURNISHED 
IN REQUEST. Address Box 45-124 
are Paper Trade Journal. M-8 


R SALE—Valley Iron Works 100 lb. Batch 
Beater; 2-Rosback 42” Confetti Machines. 
BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 225 W. 34th 
Sireet, New York, 1, N. Y. M-8 
aR netenentnnennenneel 
R SALE—Complete Paper Tube Plant, 2 
Langston Spiral Winders, 1 heavy duty winder 
for Paper Cores; Tube recutters and tools, man- 
board slitter, Paper Cap Punch 
le for quick sale. 
: ADAMS, 111 W. Washington Street, 





ene 
R SALE—1- Oliver United American Con- 
tinuous Vacuum Filter, right hand, 8’-6” diam- 
ter, 6 disc bronze sectors covered with 5 mesh 
onze backing wire; two extra bronze sectors 
granged for direct connected motor drive. Address 
Box 45-129 care Paper Trade Journal. M-8 


R SALE—Complete.Creping Machine three 
cylinders 60” diameter x 86” face with drive. 
Address Box 45-140 care Paper Trade eT 


LT 
R SALE—Waxing Machine, approximately 
50 inches wide. Will wax wet wax and dry 
wax. $1000. Address Box 45-147 care “ee 
Trade Journal. 8 


R SALE—64” Seybold Twentieth Century 
Cutter, guaranteed to be in good working 
oder. Address Box 45-152 care Paper "5 
1. 4 








WANTED 


WANTED 


STOCK—10” INTERMEDIATE 
ROLL MINIMUM 


CALENDER 


ALSO 
EETER—SIN OR DOUBLE CUT-OFF 
- BOTH FoR 712” MACHINE 


Address Box 44-728 care Paper Trade 
Journal. TF 


WANTED 
One (1) Laboratory Beater 
Waterbury Hydraulic Drive size 5 
160” Diameter x 92” Face Dryers 


16—48” Diameter x 92” Face Dryers 
4—36”" Diameter x $2” Face Dryers 


with gears, frames, felt rolis and cone ley 
fev.” "Aarece "Bex "44-708 ‘eare Paver Trade 


ANTED—Any Item of Paper Tube and 
Paper Can Machinery, Slitters, Tube Wind- 
tt, Cutters, etc. etc. We will buy such machinery 
Mi any condition. Theo, Adams, 111 W. Wash- 
iagton St., Chicago, 2, Ill. TF 


‘ TT 
ANTED — ae — thomniias 
machi i toilet tu! 
with S cutting-off device if 


© with automatic cuttin 
le. Address Fort Howard Paper Company, 


Bay, Wis. 


ita nn En EReneennnenenne 
ANTED TO BUY—Power Paper Baler for 
300 to 400 pound bales. Address Box 45-14 
Gre Paper Trde Journ. M-8 


March 8, 1945 








MACHINERY WANTED 
By JACK ROSS 17 Porter Avenue, Newark, 8 N. J. 


Waverly 3-5675 


Cash purchaser of all types of paper, pulp and converting equipment. 
From single items to complete plants. 


Write, telephone or wire whatever you have for sale. 


WANTED 


WANTED 
One Beater of 1,000 Ib. 
capacity. Give complete 
description, specifications 
and price, 


FOR SALE 


42 Dryers consisting of 


85” and 86” face— 36” 
diameter, complete with 
triple deck stands, gears, 
bearings and piping. 
EMPIRE BOX 


CORPORATION 
Garfield, New Jersey 








ANTED — DISCARDED PAPER MILL 
FELTS. HIGHEST PRICES 4! all 
kinds of discarded Pies mill felts. Gk or 
SMALL QUANTITIES accepted. Prices 
y on reqeint of oe ADD 3 
GLASER AND Y rT INC., 80 NORTH 
MAIN ST., NATICK, Ss. TF 


LLL 
le aes Box Machine. Address 
Box 44-836 care Paper Trade Journal. tf 


eae roll shaft for Cameron type 6 
slitter 1%” diameter; 84 inches long or 
nearest substitute. Standard Bag Company, 65 
Duane Street, New York. (WOrth 2-3296.) M-8 


NDIVIDUAL interested in the purchase . of 
small folding carton plant. Replies confidential. 
Address Box 45-134 care Paper Trade — 











ANTED TO BUY—Seybold or other good 
cutter 48 to 50 inches. Must be in good 
condition. Address Box 45-143 care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-8 


ANTED TO BUY—Paper Shredder to shred 


paper from rolls. Address Box 45-144 care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


E ARE INTERESTED IN BUYING a 
Rewinder and Slitter—72” or wider. Equip- 
ment must handle large Jumbo rolls and rewind 
and slit to various small size counter rolls in 9” 
diameter. Address Box 45-137 care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-8 








GOVERNMENT BIDS 


PROPOSALS 





FOR FURNISHING 


PAPER FOR THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received until 
10 a. m., March 12, 1945, in the room of the 
Joint : Committee on Printing, in the Capitol, 
Washington, D. C., for furnishing the paper for 
the public printing and binding, and blank 
for the use of Government departments and 
establishments in the District of Columbia, for the 
term of three mon beginning ril 1, 1945; 
Sirens to be = o b. Government Printi 

arehouse, or warehouse siding, Washington, D, C. 
The proposals will be opened in the presence of 
and the award of contracts made by the Joint 
Committee on Printing to the lowest and best 
bidders for the interest of the Government whose 
bids are in conformity with the requirements of 
the proposal. The Committee reserves the right 
to reject any or all bids, or to accept any bid or 
any part and reject the other part, if, in its 
pay, such action would be in the interest of 

e 


Government, 
Blank proposals containing the ‘i 
schedules, and ifications be —— 


‘ caer 
addressing A. - Giegengack, Public Printer, 
Washington, D. C. 
Contracts will be entered into for ing th 
uantities required, whether more hw 5 ag " 
the estimates, as provided in paragraph 15 of the 
instructions, 
_ The approximate estimated quantities set forth 
in detail in the schedule comprise: 


PAPER 


1,500,000 pounds newsprint 3 150,000 pounds 
"880,000 pounds machine- 


telephone book news j 


finish book r; 3,500,000 offset book 
per; 110,000" pounds ligh’ Longe 
Pook paper; 40,000 pounds 50% 


; 1,300,000 pounds supercal ; 
$800,000 book ; 400,000 
pounds coated book; 3,200, 

; 500, ds duplicator copy paper; 


15 430,000 pound iti 1,257 
,450,000 pounds writing paper; 
map paper; 715,000 pounds mani: 
2,500,000 pounds bond paper; 1,440,000 = 
ledger paper; 1,980,000 pounds index ; 000 
<= cover paper; 40,000 sheets cloth-lined cover; 
80,000 s manila paper; 300,000 pounds kraft 
paper; oe sheets wa 
ing paper; 40, mani 
rd; 530,000 s ees tag $ 
180,000 sheets railroad board; 200,000 pounds tan 
bristol board; 540,000 pounds 


more. 
By direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


A. E. GIEGENGACK, 
Publie Printer, 


Ww. cton, D. C., 
ae February 27, 1945. M-8 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


BRING RESULTS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Walworth Company 
Valley Iron Werks Co. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., las. 
Products, 


ical 
Feetaee Chenkets Corp 
J. B. Ford : 
CLUTCHES 
Appleton Co. 







COATING MACHINERY 
bem ent ome 
Share Bribes Hichie Cu 
Weber, Herman G. 






Calco Chemical Co. 


Ciba Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours @ Co. 
Geigy Co., The 

General 






C. K. Williams & Co. 


Walker-Goulard- Witco Chemical Co. HOSTS 
COUPLINGS EVAPORATORS 
Black-Clawson Company Black-Clawson Com M 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. Goslin-Birmingham Co., faa. 
Parre!-Bi Co., Inc. Murray, D. J., Mfg. . ° j 
ED. Jone @ Sees Co Traylor Bagineering @ Dlg. Oo. ose (A 
Moore & White Co. FANS Ci 
Noble & Weod Machine Co. . i 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works General Electric Co. Divie 
Sbartle Brothers Machine Ce. B. P. Perkins & Son, Ine. 
Valley Iron Works Ross Engineering Co., J. O. pos 
Waldron Corp., Joha 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. FEEDERS INSTRU! 
T. B. Wood's Sons Company Merrick Scale le Mig. Co. . . 
CUTTERS Traylor En, sooesing Co. ‘P. 
rege tae Co. Co Wallace & Tiernan Fe 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. FELTS .& 
The Smith & Winchester Mig. Co A Woolen Mille é 
Taylor Stiles & Co. Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 
DAMPENERS Bloomfield Woolen Co. F. | 
ine & Son, Inc., B. F panes. Dente Culp Go. tas. 
Valley Iron Works Co. rapes Bows. State _ 
DB-INKING H Son, F. C. ot. 
ee ae M ei Wesdbury Mill, tac 
DIGESTERS So JORDAN 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co caceer Prat DES Go 
ge ty m Fale Oe Blanket Co” 
Pusey & Jones Corp Watert Felt 
DOCTORS codward, Baldwin @ Co 
Bird Machine Company : 
Black-Clawson Company . FELT GUIDES 
Lobdell Co “, The Sandy Fiat oy Brass Works 
. ron 
Montague Machine Co. Bm Pe 
ie Sede SS tee © tap Wate SS John > 
DOCTOR BLADES FILLERS 
Black-Clawsoa Com Ancsing Coil On, 
The Manhattan Rubber Mig. Division | Amer. Cranamid & Chem. Corp. 
of Ra Slenhesten, International Pulp Co. 
ane ae, Co. W. H. Loomis Tale Corp. 
Engrg. Co. Va Ce RT 
} od Hill Iron & Brass Works Witco Chemical 
Shartle FILTERS 


we "0. . 
DRIERS wan Gal On om 
FLOORING, GRATING & TREADS | Biiy 
— Co. D. J. BC 
J. O. Engineering Corp. noon W. F., Co. 
: . Div. 
aya © "Brose Works os Mig. Diy. unc 
fees | rohan ! 
Waldron Corp.. Joha FORMING MACHINES 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Monger, Machine Cx puns 
gyi Rac Grant Caspar 


De Laval Sream Turbine Co. 
Co. 
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| ath ag, ag 

The Kohle: Company 
ohler System 

Montague Machine 


aeEaE 


Technical Laberateries 
. F. Perkins & Son 
Instrument Cos. 
allace & Tiernan Co. 


Ine. 
Electric & Manulecsur- 









ing Company 





MACHINES 
Black-Clawson Co. 








Downingtown Mfg. Co. Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co. Inc. Thomas W. Hall Co. Carthage Machine Co. 

B.D. Jencs @ Sone Co. Carthage Machine ‘Co. ee ee Downingtown Mig. Co. 

Dy. Murrey Mig. Co. io {, J. Ros Company ntague Machine Co 

ble & Wood Co. Downingtown Mig. Co. Brochess Co. Noble & Wood Machine Ca. 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works Montague Machine Co. VALVES Ig ey ae 

Gomes | Meese Briere. "ESOT «pom mal 
ce The F Brothers Machine Ce. 


VATS & VAT PARTS 
Union Machine Co. 
Union Screen Plate Co. 









Witco Company TRUCKS 
SULPHUR BURNERS Elwell Parker Electric Co. va Paper Converting Mch. Ce. 
Valley Iron Works Co. Wright-Hibbard Ind. Elec. Truck Ce. ee ete Geom ine es Ceo. 
TALC Armstrong Machine ED. Janes @ Sons Co. Rotogravure Engrg. Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. | Crane Co. Werks Moore White Co. J. J. Ros Company 
W. H. Loomis Tale Corp "| Geinnel G Noble & Wood Machine Ce. Hill Iron & Brass Weeks 
. Company Hill Iron & Brass Works Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
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FROM FOREST TO FOURDRINIER 


The road from wood to paper is a long one. Its stages embrace a 
complex process of outdoor operations, transportation, engineering, 
chemistry, research, manufacturing, and a great many other ele- 
ments that combine into one of the great industries of our modern 
civilization. Close to the problems of pulp and paper manufacturing 
and marketing, Bulkley, Dunton with its intimate knowledge of dis- 
tribution and merchandising has rendered valuable service to the 


industry for over a century. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP COMPANY, INC. 


295 MADIS ON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICACO: 80 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD ~. KALAMAZOO: AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


March 15, 1945 





To keep trench foot casualties down, the U. S. Army im- 
presses upon men fighting in cold, wet areas the necessity 
of wearing the right type of footgear, properly fitted and 


worn with the correct socks. 


Northern New England hosiery mills were a ‘“‘natural”’ 
for quick production of these vital war needs. They 
had the long experience, special knitting machines, 
and skilled labor capable of delivering in quantity on 
a 24-hour schedule. Such adaptability is typical of hun- 
dreds of factories in this area, both large and small. 
They were able to turn their plants and labor over to 
exacting war work the moment the need arose. They 


will continue high quality, high quantity production 


throughout the war and into the peace 


because of their increased facilities and markets. 


Wartime experience gained in providing fast, flexible 
transportation both into and out of Northern New 
England has given Boston and Maine increased knowl- 
edge of the potentialities this industrial area holds for 
management the country over. We will be glad to share 
this specialized knowledge with those interested in 
war or postwar plant expansion in this 
prosperous area. Write E. F. Reed, Manager, 

Industrial Department, Boston 

and Maine, Boston 14, Mass. 
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